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Busy men have too many vexations to put up 
with any but the best pen. 

We will guarantee to prove the claim that any 
man can be suited with 


Waterman's fdeaiFountain Pen 

Your dealer will fulfil our guarantee to the extent 
of offering with absolute confidence a pen for signa- 
tures,a bookkeeper’s pen, a stenographer’s pen, which 
together with our manifolding pen will cover the 
entire range of office requirements. 

These pens have action similar to the popular 
Falcon pen and we can even furnish the identical 
Falcon nibs if desired. 

In addition to peculiar pen points to suit the indi- 
vidual, all our pens are fitted with our new spoon feed, 
which absolutely regulates the flow of ink so that the 
pen never skips or floods. 

Purchase through your home dealer, writing us 
when you are not served satisfactorily. 

L. E. Waterman Co., Main Office, 173 Broadway, New York 


’ 8 School St., Boston. 138 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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“THE SECRET 
OF THE PINES 





PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFYING 





Clear smooth skin, soft lustrous 
' «il hair and a sense of refreshing 
* dil cleanliness — that is the “secret 
- 2 of the pines,” revealed through 
the use of Packer's Tar Soap 


B Send for our leaflet “Che Value of Systematic Shampooing” 
The Packer Mfg. Co. 81 Fulton Street, NewYork. © 
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MORE ABOUT ADVERTISING 


One of the most successful bits of advertising which 
| saw in England was done by a Yankee who opened a 
‘**quick lunch’’ on the Strand late in June. For some 
weeks.a sign in front of his place advised English people 
not to eat until-his lunch room was ready. For weeks 
after the opening day the police had to keep the crowd 
back while a man in buttons at the door called out at 
regular intervals, holding up two or three fingers as the 
case required, ‘‘ Room for two more,”’ ‘‘ Room for three 
more,’’ etc., the police permitting the privileged two or 
three to pass through their cordon. Many of those in 
waiting were fashionably dressed women. The chief 
attraction of the place as seen from the street was the 
making of pan-cakes in the window. 

I had an interesting experience of my own with an 
English daily newspaper, the Dazly Mail. | prepared 
an advertisement of the ‘‘Tabard Inn’”’ simply as an 
experiment, our first newspaper experiment in England. 
Mr. Harmsworth had already treated me, and the insti- 
tution I represented, most generously, and there was 
fairly good reason for selecting his paper for this first 
public announcement. The advertisement was to occupy 
two complete’columns of the front page of the paper. 
(The front page of the Daily Mail is made up wholly of 
advertisements, usually small advertisements of the 
‘*want’’ class.) I had our printers set up my copy in 
my own way: our lantern at the top, two or three display 
lines, then straight reading in good sized type to the 
bottom with a good white margin on each side all the 
way down. It was a mighty pretty ad. I had ‘seen 
nothing like it in general form in any English paper and 
| was naturally curious to see how it would be received. 
Saturday was the day selected for publication. A poor 
day, advertisers told me, because ‘‘ everybody goes out 
of town for the week-end holiday.”’ 























On Friday afternoon the advertising manager of the 
Daily Mail sent me word that necessary changes were 
being made in my ‘‘copy’’ to make it conform to 
English newspaper rules; no cut could be permitted, 
no display type on the front page, no white margins on 
the sides, and other equally absurd rulings. I sent 
back word to throw the ad. into the Thames. In reply 
came a personal note from Mr. Harmsworth explaining 
that he could not break his advertising decalogue but 
that he would make up abundantly in reading notices 
if | would allow the changes. 1 did allow some of 
them. The lantern cut was put down in the middle 
of the advertisement, below the fold of the paper, and 
some lighter-face type was substituted for my display 
head-line. Even then I was not sure until I bought the 
paper next morning that the advertisement actually 
passed the sentinel. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday over 
four hundred replies had been received, and the first 
mail delivery on Monday morning brought over two 
thousand letters. That one advertisement brought in 
over $5700 in cash—memberships to the ‘‘ Tabard Inn’’ 
at half-a-guinea each. It opened my eyes to the possi- 
bilities in England of good, straightforward, honest, 
readable advertising backed up with an_ attractive 
business proposition. 

| repeat what | said in the June number. Good 
advertising is news. The thing that isn’t good enough 
to make interesting news isn’t worth advertising. It 
doesn’t make much difference whether the thing be a 
book, or a cake of soap, or a church bazaar. It must 
have forced into it the quality of human interest. 





1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
September 10, 1903 
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CASH for SHORT STORIES 








Very soon we shall begin the publication 
in our magazine of one clever short story 
each month. We don’t care who writes 
the story so long as it is well done. We 
want our story to stand out among all 
the stuff published as the dest short story 
of the month. Our price will range from 
$200 to $500. A story that isn’t worth 
$200 isn’t good enough. Length from 
8000 to 12,000 words. Mail flat and 


enclose return postage. Address 





MANAGING EDITOR 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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C. = Lippinctt’s New Books 





The True ae of the Civil War 


A brief yet comprehensive his- 

tory, true in the best sense, 
in that it gives an impartial and 
accurate account of the causes 
that led to the Civil War, and a 
narrative of that struggle and the 
consequences of Federal victory. 
It is a thoroughly readable vol- 
ume, and especially notable for 
the vividness with which it 


brings out the great figures of 
*61 to ’65. Professor Lee is a 
lecturer in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and is besides widely 
known for 


his critical Miustrated. Royal 


work. 8vo. Net . $2.00 
Half levant, 


By BG. co 0s $5.00 
Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 








Through the Gates of Old 
Romance 


ollected from 

many out-of- 

the-way sources, 

facts and figures of 

real life are charm- 

ingly interwoven in 

a web of romance. 

There are ghost 

stories and love 

stories, and stories 

The volume is illustrated 
with delicate drawings 


by John Rae. 
cloth, Net $2. 5° 


Edited by W. Jay Mills Postage extra. 


Author of * Historic Houses of New Jersey.” 


of adventure. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 
Decorated 





American Mythy and 
Legendy 


M": Skinner will 

be remem- 
bered agreeably 
by his former vol- 
umes. ‘In many 
cases these legends 
are as romantic 
and interesting as 
the most popular 
of fiction. The 
new volumes have red letter title-page 
and photogravure il- 


a Illustrated. 
lustrations. 


2 vols., Net $2. 5° 


By Charles M. Skinner 3*y2,"°*” $5.00 


Author of ** Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.” 











Lippincott 


Pigs in Clover 
By “Frank Danby” 


DR. HARRY THURSTON PECK says: “ One of the 
10st powerful and sustained stories read in many 
months."’ 


12mo. Decorated cloth. Post-paid, $1.50 


READY OCTOBER 1 


A Sequence in Hearts 
By Mary Moss 





Fiction 


By the author of “ That Mainwaring Affair.” 
Now in its Tenth Edition. 


At the Time Appointed 
By A. Maynard Barbour Fourth Edition 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Deco- 
rated cloth. Post-paid . . $x. 50 


READY SEPTEMBER 25 


A Passage Perilous 
By Rosa N. Carey 


Send for Free Illustrated Announcement of Autumn Publications. 








| Publishers : J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY :: Philadelphia 
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Recognized by the most distinguished artists 
as the best art reproductions made in America. 
JoHN S. SARGENT says, I have pleasure in 
expressing my opinion of their excellence.” 


Copley 


EDWIN A. ABBEY writes, ‘Those that have 
been published reproducing my own work [his 
famous Quest of the Holy Grail frieze in the 
Boston Library], 1 could not wish bettered.” 


Ideal Head. Fowler. Copyright 





villares ee tei eee 


Being with few exceptions unobtainable in 
any other form, they have special individuality 
and distinction, both as gifts-and for framing 
for one’s own walls. Fifty cents to $20.00, 





lishers. Send 15 cents (stamps) for our AMERON, ete 
illustrated Catalogue. CURTIS @ 
25 Pierce Bldg., Opp. Public Library, BOSTON: 


1899 by Curtis & Cameron. 


ee eee ee eee ee 


f 
Prints 


At the art stores or sent on approval by the pub- ; 























FRENCH — GERMAN — SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linquistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the exact pronunciation 
of each word and phrase thousands of times ifyoulike. It requires but a few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish. 
College professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural 
system of teaching languages 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1102 Metropole Bldg., New York City 


A postal will do. 





NOLS TET 


Sees 

























Private Estates 
Improved 


Otto Sonne 








Parks, 
Cemeteries, 
Suburban 
Property 
Developed 


CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 


Surveys, Roads, 


| age, Water 

| Supply, etc., 
Construction 
Superintended 

; or Executed 








sO S$ T ON 


P.O. Box 305 1 8 68 Devonshire St. 
—— Telephone 5354 Main 


Architect and 
| Artist Associates 
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A GOOD ADVERTISE- 


MENT must be strong 


We teach the — 
profession of Ad-Writing 
successfully. Why not learn 
Ad-Writing with the lar- 
gest and best advertised 
school? 

We also teach by corre- 
spondence, Illustrating, 
Journalism, Proofread- 
ing, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Electric- 
ity, and Electrical En- 
gineering. 

Write for our largely-adver- 
tised book, * Struggles With 
the World, ‘** and mention 
which course interests you. 
Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 684 Scranton, Pa. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous painting: 
by cld and modern masters. 


2,000 subjects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 


Size 5x8 


One Cent Each 


120 for $1.00 







Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents cac 
32-page illustrated cata 
logue and 2 sample picture 
for two-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 

















Near State Capitol and other Places of Interest 
POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF EUROPEAN PI! 


Most attractive Hotel in New York State 





A delightful ho: 
for those wishing 
spend some time 
this interesting a 
historic city. 

H. J. Rockw: 











The Ten Eyck ALBANY. N.¥. 
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THE GREAT STANDARD AUTHORITY 


IME is a great tester of merit. It pulls down the unworthy and 
places still higher the worthy. The fads of a day, whether in 
manner, dress, or literature, soon perish ; while those things with 
the sap of permanence in them wax stronger with each year. 
To say that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is the standard 
is merely to state the fact that this was the first great encyclopedia 
ever prepared, and that for nearly a century it has been the one great 
reference work in the English language. Prepared at a cost of over 
three millions of dollars and enlarged from time to time to keep it 
abreast of the world’s progress, the BRITANNICA is absolutely 
without a peer. 


The Ambitious Young Man 


To the young man denied a college education and desirous of 
rising in the world, the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is a god- 
send. It will put him in touch with the greatest scientists, philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, lecturers, and writers—many of them engaged 
at enormous expense—who have stated in plain words what he wants 
and needs to know. Ina word, to own this great work is to have A 
COMPLETE LIBRARY and to have the knowledge of the ages at 
one’s elbow. 

Take advantage of our offer now, before it is too late. We cut the 
price in two and allow you to acquire by small monthly payments the 


Greatest Library in the World 


It contains: 


16,509 articles, averaging 1% pages each, 3,399 articles written and signed by specialists, 
or 142 per volume. 16,255 pages compiled by special contributors, forming four-fifths of the 
entire work, 338 full-page engraved plates, containing over 900 separate illustrations, 675 
maps and plans, including 237 colored maps. Nearly 12,000 illustrations, exclusive of maps 


and plans. 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 5-VOLUME AMERICAN ADDITIONS: 


1. An extension of the original articles on the arts and sciences down to the present day. 

2. Introduction of new topics arising from new developments of science or from new discoveries 

and new inventions. 3. Biographical enlargement, to include eminent living persons and the 

hundreds who have recently won distinction. 4. A particular survey of American interests 

in their various phases. 5. A presentation of technical subjects in a form: comprehensible 

to ordinary readers, as in the treatment of Electricity, Morphology, etc. 6. Copious 
illustrations, over 1,500 in number. 


THE GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS 
Subdivides the whole work into departments, outlining 73 different courses of reading, 


and points out the things you want to know or ought to know about your business or pro- 
fession. Furthermore, it makes systematic reading along any line practical. 


BOOKCASE FREE! 


31 Massive Volumes A limited number of Beokonose will be aren free fa charge 4 Roctfovere Megusins peptone 
Wei gh t Over 200 Lbs. whe Sw py ae he Coupon Ww be known as the case Coupon and should 











Fill out and mail this Coupon (or Copy thereof) Today 
for particulars about our Great Offer. 





3 31 Volumesin all. The American Newspaper Association 

5 Volumes American Additions. 7 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

1 Volume Guide to Systematic Readings Please an me free of charge sample pages and full 
of the Whole Work. particulars of your Encyclopedia offer. 


sa"BOOKCASE COUPON “wa 


Secures this entire Set of the 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
EDITION 


You can pay the balance at the rate of only 10c . 
a day for a short time. BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE BUREAU 


{ 
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ISS POTTER’S new novel, 

“The Castle of Twilight,” 
is a romance cf unusual beauty 
and nobility, both in conception 
and treatment. 

The pictures by Charlotte 
Weber show an equal inspiration 
on the part of the artist, backed 
by the engraver’s most sympa- 
thetic skill. 

In other details it is a perfect 
example of all that is best in 
modern book making. 

Published by A. C. McClurg @ Co. 
































An attractive 28 
Send for | 44 ‘song 
entitle 


The EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg. and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 
son and views of his home and scenes 
Hawthorne should be read by every one. ‘‘ He in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cenis 
possessed a grace, a charm, a perfection of in stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
language which no other American writer ever a EE. of this pamp let will be sent 
possessed in the same degree, and which placed FR * The Concord Edition of Emer- 
him among the great masters of English prose.’’ son will be a Sertes of small volumes, in 
Encyclopedia Britannica. large type, — ideal because of their con- 
This new edition, in small, handy volumes, but with venient size. They will be handsomely 
large, readable type, possesses delightful features printed and will contain many interest- 
which we would like to tell you about. q 
Write for complete descriptive circular and sample page. ing por- 
Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mailing) and A Pamphlet of Great 
wching. "The Old Manse? Gaeraledle ac omen I E bod: 
This isthe historic old house in Concord, made Prema, a nterest to very oa 


both Hawthorne and Emerson. 

















For sample page and full information, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN £8 Co. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chica 
323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 
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If You Area Pianist or a Singer 


u are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house 

id becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of 
ie and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes, filled with 
best selections, and thoroughly indexed? The “Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for your 
ds. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best vocal and 
‘rumental music, carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music 
intains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a 
ted time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay in little payments of $1.00 
onth. 


The World’s Best Music This Bookcase free if you Order at Once. 


rhis is the most comprehensive collection of music in existence. 
tains 2,200 pages of sheet music—which is 500 more than any other 
cal Library. It is fully indexed, so that any selection can be quickly 
The volumes are specially bound so they open flat at the piano. 

e world-famous composers are repiesented—including such names 
Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 
ven, Strauss, and Gounod—but the selections have been so carefully 





that none is too difficult for the average performer. The work con- 
300 instrumental selections by the best composers, including 
r and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic and 
tic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, ducts, 
snd quartets. Among the selections are 100 copyrighted pieces of 

y American composers. All the music is bright, attractive and 

is. The volumes are handsomely bound in art cloth and half-leather. 


For the Music Student 


the student this library is more than half a musical education. 
s, in correct form, all the various classes and schools of music, 
i never-failing source of instruction and pleasure in the variety 
of its selections. Asa musical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, for 
» 580 biegraphies of musicians and 400 illustrations, many of the 
handsome chromatic art plates in colors. Of this Mus‘cal 
largaret E. Sangster, Associate Editor of the Ladies’ Home Your- 
“| have seldom seen anything so well worth having in one’s 
ave lingered over each part with peculiar pleasure, and have 
in saying that you have made a collection of great value, 
music and in the artistic and biographical features." Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 inches. 


HALF-PRICE OFFER—To Prompt People 


‘ur Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music’? at 
e slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to offer these sets 
wut one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00 a month. ‘Through the Musical 
y Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth 
binding and $25.00 for half-leather. ‘These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. 
l'l.c edition is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure a set, cut off the 
( n to-day, sign it, and mail ittous. We will then send you a set (express paid by us) 
‘mination and use. After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the 
to us at our expense. But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the 
tion of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. New York 


An extra charge of $3.00 must be made on Canadian orders to cover & eee ee te co Ee 
; ; repaid, a set of * e 
d royalty. ee yorid’s Best Music” in 


half-leather. If satisfactory l agree 


BOK 1K CASE FREE. —We have asmall number of clega » a ceaads Gueseatbar tor'es snantee 


nt oak-wood bookcases that 4 per month thereafter for 24 months ; 
especially to hold a set of the “‘World’s Best Music.’ Their retail price is $4.00 & if not satisfactory I agree to return 

t we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt subscribers. To obtain : ae cue mad before October 
e free with your set it will be necessary to send your order before October 2oth, , 20th, I am to receive a bookcase with the 
1 care to pay $4.00—the regular price—for the bookcase. This bookcase is a “ set free. 

rom us, and does not increase the cost of the books in any manner. J 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY “4 f.- 


y 1 Fifth A ven ue, New York ie in ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months, 


ta 
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EVERYTHING in BOOKS 








We can buy books as cheap as any 
other house. We can sell and deliver at 
any point in the United States cheaper 
than any other house. Ten thousand 
books at a time or one book at a time 
we have both kinds of orders. We 
handle all the ‘‘used books’’ of THE 
BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, and can give some 
remarkable bargains. We have among 
our customers over three hundred of the 
largest public libraries in the country. 
Don’t buy any book anywhere until you 
get our price. We have printed price- 
lists for wholesale customers. Complete 
private libraries in best bindings at from 
$500 to $25,000. We can give you the 
services of a literary expert to make the 
selections. Write to 















E. J. BOYD, Manager 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOKSTORE CO. 
1516 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Seclinumentaata Works 


IN 40 CONVENIENT VOLUMES 


Within Your Easy Reach 


If you are a student of Shakespeare’s plays or a lover of the works 
of the Great Poet and have met with obscure passages and unexplained 
phrases in an ordinary edition of his works, you should send us the 
coupon in the lower right-hand corner of this advertisement at once, 
and we will send you for examination at our expense, a set of Shake- 
speare that will surprise you. We will send you a set of the Book- 
lovers’ Edition in go volumes—a play toa volume. This edition is 
not the work of one or two editors only, but its notesand explanatory 
matter represent the best thought and scholarship of 200 of the world’s 
greatest Shakespearian authorities. We have been able to secure a 
second small edition of this magnificent subscription work from the 
regular publishers and we are closing out these sets at bargain prices— 
and on easy monthly payments. 


The Booklovers’ Edition 


This edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text of Shakespeare. 
The text is unexpurgated and is printed as Shakespeare wrote it. 
The entire set contains 7000 pages, 40 beautiful color plates, and 400 
reproductions of rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. The volumes 
are 74% x 5% inches in size—just the right size for easy handling— 
and they are bound in an attractive cloth, or half-leather binding 
stamped in gold. 


This fs the only ADVERTISED EDITION Preceding each play is an analysis of the play— 
ee Semeaamias IN KXISTENCK CONTAINING CRITICAL Arguments: called an “Argument ''—written in an interesting 





son the plays and characters selected from the writing» of emi- story-telling atyle. If you do not care to read the entire play, you can 
ikespearian scholars. These comments make clear the larger read its plot and the development of its story through the Argument. 
f the play and the nature of the characters 


N t eo This is the ONLY EDITION PUBLISHED THAT GIVES TWO FULL 
C ] t Gl i Immediately following each play 0 es: RETR OF NOTES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH PLAY—Explana- 
omp e e ossar es: @ ixa full Glossary giving the MEAN- tory Notes for the average reader and Critical Notes for the critical 


EVERY OBSOLETE OR DIFFICULT WoRD. No other edition contains atudont or scholar. 

ex as complete and full as these and no other edition contains the e Ho oth aes wen euninteas 
ai a a vl 7 oOo” er ec on contains #0 much inter- 
a Life of the Poet: esting material concerning Shakespeare 
SI d M th d e This edition contains a complete Method of himeelf, There is a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
u y e 0 S e Study for each play, consisting of Study estimates of his character and genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
i and Suggestions—the idea of the editors being to give in the and other writers. They are vivid articles—interesting from start to finish 

uplete college course in Shakespeare study —and they relate all that the world REALLY KNOWS about Shakespeare. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two 


The entire edition offered last Spring was exhausted, and many were too late to participate. To 
satisfy these and to accommodate our book public generally we have been able to secure for cash, 
another, smaller edition, which will also doubtless be quickly claimed, and orders should therefore 
be sent in at once. Our special bargain prices are $27.00 for a set in half-leather binding and 
$21.00 for cloth binding—payable at the rate of $2.00 a month. These are about half the 
regular prices of this edition, and the cost to you of the forty volumes amounts to little 
more than fifty cents a volume. 


Sent Free on Approval 


Cut out the coupon, sign it, and mail it to us to-day, and we will send you 

set, express prepaid, for examination. You do not pay a cent until you A 

examine the volumes and are satisfied with them. If not entirely satisfactory S, 
you may return them also at our expense. 




















THE 
SIEGEL 
COOPER 
COMPANY 
New York 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a set 
of The Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare in half- 
leather, If satisfactory lacree 
to pay 81 within 5 days 

of receipt of books and @2 per 
month thereafter for 13 months; 
if not satisfactory | agree to return 
the set within 5 days. If my order is 
among the firat 250 received, I am to 
receive the picture premium with the set. 


Special Premium Offer We have received so many inquiries about our 


Shakespearian Pictures that we have decided 
ew temporarily our former popular offer. The first 250 who send in the ‘‘approval”’ 
pon at the right will receive absolutely free with the volumes one of these beautiful 
H ires—matted and framed in oak (ready for hanging) of six of Shakespeare's 
racter: poe in colors. This picture is equal in value to pictures regularly 
1 at $2.75 eac 


THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
6th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts. 
q NEW YORK CITY 


Street. 


City nee = 
Buokl. Oct. In ordering cloth, change 13 months 
to 10 montha, 
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THe Newest Books 


OCTOBER LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 








1. Members of Tue Booktovers Lisrary may place their orders for books from this monthly 
list. When the list for a new month is issued all previously issued lists are withdrawn. 


2. When a number is preceded by a star [*&] it indicates that this book did not appear 
upon the list published for the previous month. 


3. When a number is preceded by a maltese cross [x] it indicates that this book will not 
appear in future lists, and if it is desired orders for it should be placed within sixty days. 

4. Whena number is underscored it indicates that the book so marked is either imported or 
necessarily bought in a limited edition, and can be supplied to members only in the order of their 
application. 


5. Pamphlet copies of this Bulletin of the newest books can be secured free by members at 
any of the branches of the Library. 








NEW BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS 
1443. Arnold, Benedict, The Real Charles Burr Todd 


The author claims that this is a ‘‘true, unbiased, concise biography’’ of Arnold. He asserts 
that Arnold’s treachery was inspired not so much by sordid motives as by ‘‘ the fascinations, 
the persuasions, long continued, the intrigues with the British, of a wife madly loved.’’ 

(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


1488. Autobiography of a Thief, The Recorded by Hutchins Hapgood 


Those in whom the sense of human oneness and social responsibility is strong will be intensely 
interested in these genuine experiences, and in the naive, if perverted, view-point of a pickpocket, 
thief, and burglar, who served three terms in State’s prison. Suppose this ex-thief bears true 
witness of the horrible treatment of the insane at Matteawan and Dannemora—what will honest 
people do? (Fox, Duffield & Co.) 


+i 1398. British Political Portraits Justin McCarthy 


Pen portraits of Balfour, Chamberlain, Salisbury, Rosebery, Aberdeen, Morley, Labouchere, 
Bryce, Harcourt, Redmond, Campbell-Bannerman, Burns, and Hicks-Beach. (The Outlook Co.) 


1472. Browning, Robert G. K. Chesterton 


Browning is meat for the critic: he invites attack and challenges exposition. Mr. Chesterton is 
a new critical force in English literature, and, though it remains to be seen what he will 
ultimately amount to, he has courage, audacity, and a fresh way of expressing himself that is 
attractive and stimulating. He has produced a very good biography of Browning, that contains 
critical comments of much originality and force. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1515. D’Este, Beatrice Julia Cartwright 


The life of this notable woman is, in reality, a study of Italian social life in the brilliant Renais- 
sance period, for Beatrice D’Este, as the author says, *‘ is the type of that new-found joy in life, 
that intoxicating rapture in the actual sense of existence, that was the heritage of her generation.’ 

The present edition of this admirable biography of the Duchess of Milan is in one convenient 
volume. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


+} 1386. Exits and Entrances Charles Warren Stoddard 


An entertaining book of travels and reminiscences by the author of South Sea Idyls. There are 
records of meetings with Stevenson, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Charles Kingsley, and George 
Eliot. (The Lothrop Co.) 


1464. Le Conte, Joseph, The Autobiography of Edited by William Dallam Armes 


Written for his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, the autobiographical narrative 
of this famous scientist is delightfully informal and intimate. It covers the whole of his active 
lifetime from the fascinating Georgian plantation days of his boyhood to within a few months of 
his death in his beloved Yosemite. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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+} 1387. Lespinasse, Mile. de, Letters of Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley 
These are the passionate love letters of the woman from whom Mrs. Humphry Ward drew the 
inspiration for the heroine of, her recent novel, Lady Rose’s Daughter. She was magnetic, 
brilliant, tactful, and unhappy. Inspiring the deepest devotion in such men as d’Alembert and 
the Marquis de Mora, she poured all the fire of her affection on a man whom she herself 
felt unworthy of her. (Hardy, Pratt & Co.) 


1430. Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife Mary King Waddington 


Madame Waddington is an American woman, the widow of the late M. Waddington, who 
was for ten years French Ambassador to Great Britain and also Ambassador Extraordinary repre- 
senting France at the Czar’s Coronation. Her letters are intimate and graphic pictures of Court 
life, and are full of unusual interest and charm. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1495. Lincoln, Abraham, The True William Eleroy Curtis 


Mr. Curtis lays his emphasis on the personality of Lincoln as interpreting his acts, and has 
written an interesting and largely anecdotal biography of the martyred President that should be 
popular. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


x 1546. Memoirs Henri G.S A. 0. de Blowitz 
De Blowitz had a name singularly descriptive of his figure and character—both of which were 
expansive. For twenty-five years he was the undisputed dean of the European newspaper corres- 
pondents, and was on terms of personal intimacy with the great ones of the earth. Needless to 
say that his memoirs are remarkable as well for their contents as for their style. 

, (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1501. Memories of Yale Life and Men Timothy Dwight 


A long life of association with Yale has given Dr. Dwight peculiar authority to speak of past 
days and the revered men who made the university the power that it is. He dwells on student life 
in the forties and graduate life, but principally upon the great dead of Yale as he knew them in 
life. Yale men everywhere will welcome Dr. Dwight’s ‘‘ Memories.’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1553. My Own Story J. T. Trowbridge 


story-writer, poet, and literary man, J. T. Trowbridge has reached a large audience. Extensive 
id varied have been his experiences, and his reminiscences are full of vivid pictures of the past, 
iterary, social, and political, told in a charmingly graceful way. All the literary lions of his day 
Emerson, Alcott, Longfellow, Father Taylor, Whitman, and a host of others—are paraded 
and roar most entertainingly. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1438. Poe, Edgar Allan, Life and Letters of James A. Harrison 


A book not only welcome but.necessary. Professor Harrison has been collecting Poe material 
for years, and is most desirous to be fair. Out of a mass of vilification, he digs not a perfect but 
a human and intensely fascinating figure. A sensitive, imaginative, ardent, marvellously talented 
man, hemmed by the direst poverty, dogged by misfortune—no wonder his genius was brilliant 
gloom. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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1480. Schumann Annie W. Patterson 


Robert Schumann was, in his time, editor, essayist, and composer, and has left behind him a 
reputation for scholarship and charm of composition—literary as well as musical. ~ But his 
personality has been overlooked. Miss Patterson reveals it to us in an excellent study of the 
man in his varied capacities, and the portrait she has drawn is a very winning one. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1436. Studies in Contemporary Biography James Bryce 
\ series of short, critical, and most readable appreciations of Lord Beaconsfield, Gladstone, 
Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Acton, Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, Dean Stanley, Bishop 
Fraser, Sir George Jessel, Earl Cairns, and other leaders of the Victorian era. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1523. Watts, George Frederick, The Life Work of Hugh Macmillan 


George Frederick Watts is one of the few survivors of the old school of British artists ; an idealist 
ind mystic ; master of more than one branch of art; dignified and scholarly. This appreciation 
vas the last work of its late gifted author, the Rev, Hugh Macmillan, and is exceedingly readable 
ind instructive. (E. P. ‘Dutton & Co.) 
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> 1399. Women Authors of Our Day in Their Homes F. W. Halsey 


A series of twenty-eight interviews with the most popular women writers of England and America, 
illustrated with pictures of their homes. The authors talk shop delightfully and informally. 
(James Pott & Co.) 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
1469. Danish Life in Town and Country Jessie Brochner 


Denmark, although the smallest of European kingdoms, has never, in the two thousand years 
of its existence, been subjugated by any foreign power. This is significant of much that is 
interesting in its history and observable in the character of its people and their mode of life 
today. Miss Brochner tells of this life in an interesting manner. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


* 1557. Forest, The Stewart Edward While 


Mr. White is a thorough woodsman and an insatiable traveler in and along northern forests and 
streams. Last year he made a thousand mile canoe trip through northern Michigan and parts of 
Canada adjacent. He was accompanied by Thomas Fogarty the artist, who illustrates the 
volume. The story of his experiences and adventures is interspersed with wise counsel on ‘* how to 
travel,’’ signs and portents of forest lore, and much genial philosophizing. (The Outlook Co.) 
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+ 1406. Greater Russia Wirt Gerrare 


A readable and instructive study of the social and political status and aspirations of modern 
Russia. Its English author has traveled far and wide in Asiatic Russia, and has an English- 
man’s pluck and obstinacy in the face of obstructions and discomforts. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1459. How Paris Amuses Itself F. Berkeley Smith 


Parisians know how to amuse themselves, and, to judge from Mr. Smith’s descriptions—literary 
and pictorial—they do not take their pleasures sadly. Most of the amusement appears to be 
frothy and somewhat audacious, but it is iridescent, artistic, and perfect of its kind. 

i (Funk & Wagnalls ) 
1447. Poland George Brandes 


The celebrated Danish critic has vividly reported in this book his impressions of divided Poland— 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian—gained on different trips when he was an honored and féted 
visitor and lecturer. He finds much to admire in that gallant little country that is not a nation. 
‘*' We love Poland,’’ he says, ‘‘ not as we love Germany or France or England, but as we love 
freedom.’’ Coming from the hand of Brandes, the volume would not be complete without such 
an appreciative and historical review of Polish literature as it contains. (The Macmillan Co.) 


% 1528. Round the Horn Before the Mast Basil Lubbock 


This is one of the best sailors’ ‘‘ logs’’ that have been published in recent years. It recounts 
the incidents that happened on board a large clipper bound from San Francisco to Cape Town. 
The writer, an English lad of good family, an Etonian, shipped as an A. B., and took his life 
seriously and manfully, and has written it up in capital style. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1437. True Tales of Mountain Adventure Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 
The author is an intrepid Alpine climber, and writes from experience. She has narrated her 
exciting adventures in a very interesting manner, picturing most vividly the joys, benefits, 
and dangers of mountain climbing. The book is well illustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1442. Turk and His Lost Provinces, The William Eleroy Curtis 
This goodly volume contains Mr. Curtis’ impressions of his recent visit to the Balkan peninsula. 
It is a lively and discriminating account of present day conditions in that disturbed bit of Eastern 
Europe. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


NEW BOOKS ON POLITICS AND HISTORY 
1516. Anglo-Saxon Century, The John R. Dos Passos 


The author advocates the union of all English-speaking peoples; the incorporation of Canada 
into the Ameriean Union; free trade between Britain and America; and an International 
Supreme Court to settle disputes. The subject is a little beyond the present status of practical 
politics, but it is a live subject and the author’s plea is strongly made. (G.P. Putnam's Sons) 
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1439. Contemporary France: 1870-1873 Gabriel Hanotaux 


The first of four important volumes which will give us contemporary France, reflected in a 
gigantic mirror, polished and held—so to speak—by one of her most eminent Republican states- 
men and historians. The present volume comprises the critical period of 1870-1873. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1454. Fight for the City, A Alfred Hodder 


The ‘‘city’’ is New York, and the ‘‘ fight’’ was Justice Jerome’s spectacular but successful cam- 
paign of truth-telling, as against that of the ‘‘ administrative lie,’’ in New York’s last great 
municipal contest. Mr. Hodder is Mr. Jerome’s private secretary, and his book is not only a 
vivid account of his principal’s heroic campaign, but is an exceedingly valuable exposition of 
modern civics of the better sort. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1503. German Ambitions “Vigilans Sed Aequus” 


This small volume contains a quite remarkable series of chapters dealing with German ambi- 
tions as they affect Britain, the United States, Russia, and Holland. The author is not a rabid 
Germanophobe, but bases his statements upon the writings of recent German pamphleteers from 
whom he quotes, and who, he truly says, represent the real opinion of the masses of the German 
people. He advocates a closer union between Britain and the United States to withstand these 
commercial and political ambitions of the German race. (G. P. Putnam's Sons) 


1428. Kaiser’s Speeches, The Edited by Wolf von Schierbrand 
However much omniscience may be the foible of the Kaiser, he is never dull. To this fact this 
goodly volume bears witness. It contains extracts from his speeches on all conceivable subjects 
and occasions, and every one of them is full of matter and to the point. Herr Von Schierbrand’s 
annotations give unity and vivacity to his compilation. (Harper & Brothers) 


1448. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States James A. Woodburn 
Ihis work is both historical and critical. It traces the rise and growth of American political 
parties; points out their ideals and their development; and criticises the defects and dangers of 
their methods. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


«1407. American Industrial Problems W. R. Lawson 
This book contains the serious, careful, and suggestive comments on the American situation 
of an English observer who has lived in America and speaks from experience. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
5113. Modern Civic Art Charles Mulford Robinson 
Of what the city beautiful should be and the practical methods of working towards that consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, Mr. Robinson writes with great thoroughness. If there is one 
thing more needful than another in our Republic it is civic spirit—and such a book as Modern 
Civic Art helps to strengthen it. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


5115. Peril and the Preservation of the Home, The Jacob A. Riis 
The William L. Bull Lectures for 1903, delivered by Mr. Riis in Philadelphia, have fittingly 
been published in book form. They ring straight out from the heart in a stirring appeal for 
better homes for the poor of our great cities. Wecan never have too much of what Mr. Riis 
has to say. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


5112. Story of a Grain of Wheat, The William C. Edgar 
he romance of fact—infinitely more inspiring than the industrial romance of fiction. Mr. Edgar 
is editor of the Northwestern Miller and thoroughly knows the importance and breadth of his 
subject. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1440. Trust Finance Edward Sherwood Meade 


The Trust question needs to be understood, and few people understand it. Dr, Meade helps 
the reader to an understanding of the methods of the promotion and financing of industrial 
trusts, and leaves him free to draw his own ethical and moral conclusions, being satisfied to be 
an expositor and not a critic, a croaker, or a prophet. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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$ DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND RECREATION 


$ 1427. Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women Lucille E. Hill 


This is a symposium on athletics and sports for women. There are articles on physical training 
at home, gymnasium work, dancing, walking, swimming, skating, bowling, golf, running, lawn 
tennis, field hockey, basket-ball, riding, fencing, rowing, and track athletics, each by an expert, 
and all finely illustrated. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1446. Flower Beautiful, The Clarence Moores Weed 


There are many people who love flowers but who have not the knack of using them effectively for 
decorative purposes. Mr. Weed’s attractive book will do much to supplement the lack of such 
a knack—or rather art—as well as to increase and direct it. He has a true appreciation of the 
fundamental law of harmony. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1490. Old China Book, The N. Hudson Moore 


A reliable, very readable, and abundantly illustrated study of ‘‘Old Blue,’’ with its historical 
designs and quaint views, made in England for the American trade, and of other English ware. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) 

* 1525. Our Feathered Game Dwight W. Huntington 


An admirably written and beautifully illustrated book for the autumn sportsman who, with gun 
over shoulder, tramps the woods, or haunts the reeds and rushes where the water-fowl congregate. 
The book is full of information of great value on the habits and habitat of the best game birds, 
afloat and ashore. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


* 1547. Toilers of the Home Louise Pettengill 


The author is a college woman who spent a full year in ordinary domestic service. Her sym- 
pathies are naturally on the side of the domestic ‘‘toilers,’’ but she tells such a sober and vera- 
cious story of actual experiences that one can readily understand her point of view, even if one 
cannot always put one’s natural employers’ prejudices quite away. ‘The book is entertainingly 
written, despite its obvious sociological purpose. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


NEW BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
4203. Babel and Bible Friedrich Delitzsch 


This volume contains the full text of Professor Delitzsch’s two famous lectures on the Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions that raised such a storm in Germany so recently. ‘The title means ‘‘ Babel 
(Babylon) as the interpreter and illustrator of the Bible,’’ and while the lectures are radical, 
they do- not deserve the violent aspersions to which they have been subjected. Dr. Delitzsch 
produces evidence that calls for very serious consideration, not for abuse. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


4204. Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church John Edgar McFadyen 


The author is a friend and pupil of George Adam Smith: therefore his viewpoint is sympathetic 
towards the higher criticism; his professional chair is in a very conservative theological college: 
therefore his enthusiasm is temperate and cautious. The net result is a scholarly and reasonable 
exposition of present-day results in Biblical criticism. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


i 4202. Other Room, The Lyman Abbott 


A study of death and immortality from the spiritual standpoint. Wise and stimulating in con- 
ception; simple and elevated in style. Dr. Abbott writes from long ministerial experience and 
meets the doubts and soothes the sorrows of many perplexed hearts in this fine little book. 

(The Outlook Co.) 


NEW BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
1444. Better Way, The Charles Wagner 


This new book by the author of The Simple Life represents the application of the doctrines of 
that book to the affairs of the spirit. It is full of suggestive helps as to acting and thinking so 
that we may become masters of ourselves and better able to meet the crises of life. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
1429. Business and Love Hugues Le Roux 


Americans are in a bad way, according to M. Le Roux. Cherchez la femme! The married 
women are restless and selfish and luxury-loving. Still worse, there are many women who are 
rebellious and irreligious enough not to marry. Statistics might have saved M. Le Roux much 
grief—but perhaps he favors bigamy or the practice of disposing of female infants. These 
American notes are certainly piquant. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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$ on 1408. Discourses of Keidansky Bernard G. Richards 


Keidansky is a young Hebrew in revolt against the reactionary, revolutionary, and conventional 
ideas of our times. His discourses are seasoned with Attic salt, and overflow with much caustic 


wit and humor. ( The Scott-Thaw Co.) 


1473. Essays and Criticisms Robert Louis Stevenson 


This volume is not a posthumous one, but it contains fugitive papers that have never before 
appeared in book form, and which will be practically new to most readers. There are essays 
descriptive of walking tours and of Swiss lite, and criticism of the literary life, its ethics and 
its problems. The true Stevensonian philosophy and charm of style are to be found in these 
essays, and cannot fail to delight as well as instruct the reader. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 


1458. French Impressionists, The Camille Mauclair 


This is an exceedingly interesting little book. It deals with a phase of art unusually attractive 
to the ordinary person and full of the modern spirit. ‘The artists whose work is described and 
illustrated (1860-1900) are: Renoir, Manet, Degas, Claude Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Cézanne, 
Berthe Morisot, Mary Cassatt, Jongkind, and Théo van Rysselberghe. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


- 1405. Happiness Carl Hilty 


A series of brief but engaging papers on philosophic idealism by the professor of jurisprudence at 
Bern University. They can hardly fail to help one in the search for highest happiness—‘* The 
Art of Having Time,’’ alone, sends one a long step forward. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1497. Moral System of Shakespeare, The Richard G. Moulton 


[his is a book for the general reader whose interest in Shakespeare goes beyond the mere desire 
for amusement. Mr. Moulton avoids textual criticism, and reveals the purpose of the plays with 
that keen analysis and felicitous exposition that have made his critical work both popular and 
vastly instructive. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1441. Musical Education Albert Lavignac 


lo all students of music, and to parents of children who are beginning a musical education, 
Miss Singleton has done a real service in the translation of this admirable, thorough work of 
Lavignac’s. ‘There is not a practical point in a whole musical training on which he does not 
‘ouch—including an instructive treatise on the different instruments. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1517. French Music in the XIXth Century Arthur Hervey 


[he author states the scope of his book to be: ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the musical movement 
in France during the past century.’’ The aims, works, and influence of Méhul, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Auber, Berlioz, Gounod, Wagner, Offenbach, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Franck, 
and Bruneau are, though briefly, most suggestively summarized. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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1445. Souls of Black Folk, The W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 


This volume of essays and sketches shows ‘‘the spiritual world in which ten thousand thousand 
Americans live and strive,’’ and is an earnest endeavor to throw light on the problem of the 
color line, which, the author says, is the problem of the century. (4A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


* 1540. We The People Edward Everett Hale 


This is a collection of recent essays by one of the brightest and best of our public men, on topics 
of present interest and importance. Dr. Hale’s outlook is broad and his style is incisive, and 
‘* the people’’ could not have a wiser critic or guide than the venerable and venerated Boston 
preacher and publicist. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


NEW BOOKS ON SCIENCE 
5111. Law of Mental Medicine, The Thomson Jay Hudson 


Dr. Hudson thus declares the object of his book: ‘‘ To assist in placing mental therapeutics 
on a firmly scientific basis, and incidentally to ale within the reach of the humblest intellect 
the most effective methods of healing the sick by mental processes.’’ This is an ambitious 
programme on a particularly interesting theme, but Dr. Hudson’s treatment of it, though terse, 
is singularly clear, sane, and suggestive. (4. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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5114. New Conceptions in Science ' Carl Snyder 


A book of more than common revelation to the layman. Life a form of fermentation; the 
corpuscles of the atom primal matter; the physical process of thought; the latest explanations 
of electricity; the discovery of artificial parthenogenesis, and_ the relations of electricity and the 
life-processes are some of the theories Mr. Snyder interprets into untechnical terms in a fascinating 
book that fairly takes the breath away —the lay breath, of course. (Harper & Brothers) 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 
1431. Canterbury Pilgrims, The Percy Mackaye 


This is a four-act poetical comedy, audacious in conception, delightful and amusing to read ; 
full of Chaucerian touches, and a succession of most artistic pictures that will make it a delight to 
witness on the stage when ‘Mr. Sothern produces it. (The Macmillan Co.) 


% 1531. Parsifal Translated by Oliver Huckel 


In view of Herr Conried’s determination to produce Parsifal at the Metropolitan Opera House, this 
new translation of Wagner’s great religious drama will be read with interest. The author has 
studied the drama at Bayreuth, and his version is a poetical paraphrase rather than a bald trans- 
lation, conveying the spirit of the work with freedom and finish. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


THE NEWEST FICTION 
¥%® 1541. Adventures of Gerard, The A. Conan Doyle 


Etienne Gerard was a brigadier in Napoleon’s army and took part in every campaign. It is 
needless to say he has many stories to tell. It is also needless to say that they lose nothing in the 
telling, seeing that Conan Doyle is his literary aide-de-camp. Gerard is vain, but genial; and 
then—he was ‘‘ the whole thing ’’ at Waterloo! (McClure, Phillips @& Co.) 


1513. All on the Irish Shore E. OE. Somerville and Martin Ross 


Eleven separate but loosely-connected hunting stories. The scene is laid in Ireland, and 
to the excitement of the chase are added the whimsicalities of Irish character. This makes 
a very interesting combination, and the reader is kept amused from the ‘‘ throw off’’ to 

*‘ the death.’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


1504. Anne Carmel Gwendolen Overton 


‘*To love and to be loved is the birthright. The world tries to buy it from us with what it 
calls honor and a good name, with money or position—but it is our birthright, nevertheless.’’ 
Such was poor Anne Carmel’s philosophy of life. It brought her shame and sorrow, and but 
a brief felicity, in her home in the little village of St. Hilaire, Quebec. Miss Overton has told 
her story well. It moves our sympathies and our resentment; and, above all, it interests us. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 
%& 1559. April Princess, An Constance Smedley 
The Princess is first cousin to ‘‘ Dolly of the Dialogues ’’ and ‘‘ Nancy of the Misdemeanors,’’ 
but she is quite original, and rules a court of her very own in a volatile and provoking but 
altogether charming way. Neither the king, queen, knight, or jester—happily there is no 
knave—outshines her, and in the end she proves her innate democracy by choosing a commoner. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1450. At the Time Appointed A. Maynard Barbour 


A story of mining and mystery, starting off with a murder and loss of mental power, and proceed- 
ing to a dramatic close when the mystery is solved and the mental power of the hero is restored, 
‘*at the time appointed’’ by fate and circumstance. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


%* 1538. Barbe of Grand Bayou John Oxenham 


‘*John Oxenham”? is himself a critic, but his books have disarmed his brethren who were fain 
to fall upon him when he entered the lists as a novelist. ‘The heroine of this absorbing tale 
is a lighthouse-keeper’s daughter, whose heroism brings rich rewards to her, opening up new 
worlds to her restricted vision, and opening, also, the gateway into ‘‘ that new world which is the 
old ’’—where it ‘‘ is always afternoon.’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


%* 1539. Black Shilling, The Amelia E. Barr 
This is a story starting in Boston, Lincolnshire, England, and shifting to Boston, Massachusetts, 
New England, in the era of the Mathers, and is concerned with the witchcraft delusions of that 
period. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘ % 1558. Blood Lilies W. A. Fraser 


The scene is the North Country of Canada beyond Winnipeg, and the characters are the frontier 
Scotch and French Canadians, Indians and half-breeds of that romantic region. ‘The atmosphere 
of a strange and romantic land is everywhere felt as a quality of the story which, dramatic and 
pathetic in a remarkable degree, illustratesthe manners and habits of a wild and picturesque 
community with vivid power. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


» >% 1534. Blount of Breckenhow, The Beulah Marie Dix 


The scene of ‘‘ Blount of Breckenhow ’’ is laid in England in 1642-45. It is the story of a 
brave man and a noble woman, set forth in the letters of a prosperous family of Yorkshire gentry. 
Blount wins a commission in the army, but he does not win social recognition. The story tells 
of his love for Arundel Carewe and of his unfailing loyalty to his only friend, Bevil Rowlestone, 
who neglects Arundel after he has married her. (The Macmillan Co.) 


+ 1394. Blue Goose, The Frank Lewis Nason 


This is a capital story of modern Western mining life, with the usual accompaniment of labor 
disturbances, Eastern interference, and love to complicate matters. ‘‘The Blue Goose’’ is the 
name of the tavern where all the deviltry is hatched, and the French proprietor and his associates 
are very cleverly sketched characters. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1433. Brewster’s Millions Richard P. Greaves 


This is a breezy story of how young Brewster, of Chicago, in order to inherit his uncle’s seven 
millions, had to spend his grandfather’s million within a year. His experiences and expedients 
make up a breezy and readable yarn to read in an idle hour. (H. S. Stone & Co.) 


1475. Bubbles We Buy Alice Jones 


The title suggests the struggle for prominence characteristic of modern social life. But there is 
much more to the story than this. The law of heredity, a family mystery, and a love episode of 
much originality form the elements out of which Miss Jones has elaborated a story of great 
interest. The scenes are laid in Canada, the United States, England, and the Continent, and 
we are introduced to a number of clever people whose actions are dominated by the will of a 
strange old man. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 


1507. Call of the Wild, The Jack London 


This story is one of animal atavism, or ‘‘ reversion to type.’’ Buck—of mixed St. Bernard and 
Scotch Collie breed—is kidnapped from his Southern home and transported to the Klondyke. 
Here he becomes the fierce and unconquered Wolf Dog. The ‘‘toil of trace and trail’’ is 
pictured with amazing fidelity and vigor. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1489. Cap’n Simeon’s Store George S. Wasson 


The record, in dialect, of one of those unsophisticated localities which have never ceased to 
exist—in fiction—where the natives still eagerly argue about the flatness of the earth and the 
existence of witches. The discussions take place and the yarns are spun of evenings by old sea 
worthies in the village store. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1463. Captain’s Toll-Gate, The Frank R. Stockton 


The situation which Mr. Stockton has amusingly exploited in The Captain’s Toll-Gate is that of 
a pretty girl at a house-party with three declared lovers, and a fourth whose proposal is always 
imminent. She gravely keeps them all dangling while she weighs in the balance of her favor 
their merits and demerits. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


% 1556. Castle of Twilight, The Margaret Horton Potter 


This story is a complete contrast to Miss Potter’s usual style. It is steeped in an atmosphere of 
quiet French medievalism within castle walls; it has no fighting, and there are no historical 
personages desperately trying to live up to their reputations. ‘There is, however, much good 
descriptive writing and character drawing, and while the love stories are simple and sad, there is 
a charm in the telling that is very captivating. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


1479. Castle Omeragh F. Frankfort Moore 


Mr. Moore has deserted Bath and its gay Pump Room, and takes us to Ireland during Crom- 
well’s attempt to subjugate it. Castle Omeragh is besieged and gallantly defended, and we get 
a very graphic picture of rural Ireland under the Protector’s iron rule. Father Mahoney is a 
man of infinite resource, but the exigencies of the siege and of two brothers’ love-making during 
that anxious time tax it to the uttermost. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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1519. Cheerful Americans Charles Battell Loomis 
Americans Abroad and At Home—their oddities, extravagances, humor, aggressiveness, and what 
not—furnish Mr. Loomis with a text upon which he enlarges, in short story form, with gusto and 
good-humored raillery. There are three automobile comedies to show the up-to-dateness of the 
author’s humor. ‘‘ The Man in the Red Sweater’’ is a delicious take-off on the bluffer who 
gets ‘‘ called.’’ (Henry Holt & Co.) 


+ 1392. Comedy of Conscience, A S. Weir Mitchell 
The conscience belongs to Miss Serena Vernon; it is of the New England variety, of course ; 
and the comedy is furnished by a valuable diamond ring of which Miss Vernon becomes possessed 
most unwittingly and unwillingly. Dr. Mitchell gets much fun out cf a slight incident. 

(The Century Co.) 

+ 1410. Conquering of Kate, The J. P. Mowbray 
Kate is one of two charming sisters who lived some thirty years ago in Southern Pennsylvania on 
a huge unremunerative estate. John Burt comes to it as overseer, and a very pretty love-story 
ensues. ( Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


> 1400. Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse Dora Greenwell McChesney 


A tale of the grim Puritan days when Roundheads fought with Cavaliers, having a mystery 
cleverly concealed until the very end. A Captain of Ireton’s Horse falls, in due course, in 
love with an Irish Royalist maid, but the real hero is fierce, fanatical Cornet Strong. (John Lane) 


1512. Count Zarka Sir William Magnay 


This is a tale of adventure in the conveniently hazy Balkans from whence come most of our 
modern sword-play stories. A captured prince, detective-diplomats, a fair quarry, and a jumble 
of mystery and adventure make up a lively story. (L. C. Page @ Co.) 


- 1384. Darrel of the Blessed Isles Irving Bacheller 


The story of a mysterious and philosophical clock-tinker of vast Shakespearean erudition, a 
blithesome foundling boy, and a stray dog, who take us delightedly on a voyage to the ‘‘ Blessed 
Isles of Imagination,’’ too seldom visited in these days. (The Lothrop Co.) 


1485. Daughter of Thespis, A John D. Barry 
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The love and theatrical vicissitudes of a moderately talented, moderately beautiful, sensible and 
womanly actress of to-day. Unaffectedly realistic and genuine. Neither a couleur de rose nor 
a ‘‘seamy side’’ picture of stage life. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


* 1545. Deal in Wheat, A Frank Norris 


ABABA. LODE DEDEDE PE PEED 


This is a collection of Mr. Norris’ best shorter work, containing nine stories of life out west, in 
cities, in mines, and on the broad Pacific. Afloat or ashore, Mr. Norris is at home with his 
puppets, who have a very human side to them. The title is descriptive of the first story only, the 
others deal rather with frontier primitive types. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1468. Detached Pirate, A 


The “‘ pirate’’ is the ex-Mrs. Colonel Gore, who has been legally ‘‘ detached’’ from her consort 
on account of his jealousy, and goes to Halifax as Gay Vandeleur. There she falls in with 
many smart people, good and bad, among them her former husband. The complications that 
ensue are exciting and diverting, even if a little improbable. ‘They are related in a series of 
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vivacious letters written to Gay's friend Vera. (Little, Brown & Co.) 9 
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% 1537. Doctor of Philosophy, A Cyrus Townsend Brady 


The color question is the central one of this story. It is one that will not down, and one that 
baffles the reason. Mr. Brady has outlined his story with breadth and delicacy and has treated it 
with his usual dash and straightforwardness. It is a pitiful tragedy in the end, but a very absorbing 
one. Philadelphia is the scene of the novel, and Mr. Brady incidentally pays his ironical 
respects to that city’s persistent and petty social distinctions. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


1470. Dominant Strain, The Anna Chapin Ray 


This is a strong and well-written story, whose title expresses its treatment both of heredity and 
of the musical temperament. A woman marries a man to reform him, and fails; a musical 
star wins more than artistic triumphs; and a number of other people add their quota of clever 
sayings and doings to round out a most readable tale. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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| 1474. Dowager Countess and the American Girl, The Lilian Bell 
% A better book than its predecessor, and in no way dependent on it, The Dowager Countess 
: and the American Girl sets forth the nagging, hectoring, and hostility shown the young 
a American bride of Archibald Cavendish by his mother, the Dowager Countess of Mayhew. 
Sir John again stands by the young American in her ‘‘foreign’’ surroundings like a trump. 
a (Harper & Brothers) 
® 1484. Earth’s Enigmas Charles G. D. Roberts 
y Three new stories and the weirdly and masterly interpretative illustrations by Charles Livingston 
™ Bull (which we have now come to think indispensable to Mr. Roberts’ prose) have been added 
‘ to this new edition of a most delightful book. The stories are genuine human documents of the 
, beasts of the field and the humble among men. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
* +1397. Filigree Ball, The Anna Katherine Green 
a Mrs. Green’s latest and one of her very best stories of mystery. A bride is found lying shot 
through the heart—the third mysterious death in the uninhabited, ill-reputed Moore House. 
Mrs. Green develops the situation clue by clue, step by step, cleverly keeping the suspense and 
mystery intact until the surprising discoveries which precede the end. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
é 


% 1532. Fortunes of Fifi, The Molly Elliot Seawell 


& This is a short and dainty little story of the adventures of Mlle. Fifi, leading lady of the 
‘* Imperial Theatre, Paris,’’ during the First Empire; of her flirtations, schemes, and successes ; 

& of how she charmed the Pope and the Emperor, and finally won her heart's desire. 

(The Bobbs-Merriil Co.) 

é 

+ 1391. From a Thatched Cottage Eleanor G. Hayden 

rs A word and a blow, murder and remorse, hatred and love, all contribute their share in this 
story of life in an English rural hamlet among farmers and poachers. The sombreness of the 

rs story is relieved by many totiches of genuine humor. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

« 1493. Gentleman of the South, A William Garrott Brown *, 
he finest traits of Southern character are shown in the ‘‘the gentleman of the South,’’ Henry a 
Selden. It is an antebellum story of how the houses of Underwood and Selden were divided in 4 

9 enmity by a duel and of the unhappiness it brought. (The Macmillan Co.) 5 

« 
¥ +1401. Girl of Ideas, A Annie Flint 

% his story has a novel and unique plot, developed with much skill, ingenuity, and humor. The « 
heroine is a disappointed literary aspirant who starts an office for the sale of ‘‘ideas’’ to pub- ~ 

% lishers and writers. It is a clever satire on literary works and ways. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) . 

» 1415. Golden Fleece David Graham Phillips {© 

[his story satirizes panoramically, keenly, humorously, and truly, the hunting of the American M 

9 heiress by an impecunious English earl. He stalks his game in New York, Boston, Chicago, 8 

; and Washington ; bags it, loses it, and returns to England. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 4 

; * 1552. Good-Bye, Proud World Ellen Olney Kirk y 

E The unexpected inheritance of a house and lot in a small Connecticut village leads a strenuous 4 
* newspaper woman to utter the sentiment expressed in the title. Mrs. Kirk’s village is a sort of «€ 
New England Cranford, where most of the action takes place, and which amply compensates the 9 
* heroine for her surrendered urban strenuosity. A railway accident brings a man into her life— «Cc 
: hence the real interest of the story. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) . 
% 1421. Gordon Keith Thomas Nelson Page 
9 This is the first novel Mr. Page has written since Red Rock appeared. Its hero is a Virginian; € 
; its heroine is from New York. The period extends from the close of the war down to our own 9 

§ times; and the scene shifts between Virginia and New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ¢ 

y 1451. Grey Cloak, The Harold McGrath . ¢ 

C This story is written for that large class of people who seem to possess an inexhaustible appetite ¥ 

9 for Marquises and Chevaliers, rapiers and daggers, point lace and diamonds, adventure and C 

Cc mystery. It supplies these in profusion and should satisfy the most romantic. ° 

¥ (The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) ; 
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1416. Handicapped Among the Free Emma Rayner 


“‘It’s sure the biggest curse that could fall upon a man to be born a nigger in a white man’s 
land.’’? This cry of a man in sore distress is the burden of a really noble book which avowedly 
aims for the betterment of the negro’s position in the South. It is vibrant with sincerity, abounds 
in human interest, and should be commended to every reader. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* 1550. Heart of Hyacinth, The Onoto Watanna 


A Japanese love-story, but purely romantic, and with no historical element. It is the romance 
of Komawaza, an Anglo-Japanese, and Hyacinth, an American girl born and reared in Japan. 
As may be expected, there is much dainty comedy and tender sentiment in this pretty little story. 

(Harper & Brothers) 


1423. His Daughter First Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
This novel contains a triple love-story, and its plot turns upon the entanglements of an upland 
house party and upon stock-market complications. It is a picture of present-day society life in 
America. ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


+ 1393. Horses Nine Sewell Ford 


Nine stories of nine horses in various walks and runs of horse life. They are capital sketches, 
lending no undue psychological motives to their subjects, but showing observation and sympathy. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1482. House on the Hudson, The Frances Powell 
Unmitigated melodrama. Deals only with superlatives. The kind, however, that, despite all 
proper feelings of disgust for your own credulity, you read to the end. It relates the fantastic 
adventures of Athena Derohan as companion to a rather mysterious old lady who has a more 
mysterious son. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


% 1520. House on the Sands, The Charles Marriott 


Very appropriately entitled is this story: literally and figuratively the house where Christopher 
Lanyon and Audrey Thurston lived was built on the sands. It was on the Cornish coast, and the 
principals had dispensed with the formalities of marriage and were otherwise defying the con- 
ventions. This defiance involved other prominent people, and the story progresses to a tragical 
conclusion. (John Lane) 


1508. Interference of Patricia, The Lilian Bell 
Mrs. Bogue’s last story was a scorching satire on English snobbishness. The present one is a 
scorching exposure of American business trickery by the daughter of a Denver ‘‘ Captain of 
Industry.’’ It is full of incident, romance, wit, and clever knowledge of men and women. 


(L. C. Page & Co.) 
1486. In the Guardianship of God Flora Annie Steel 


These short stories by Mrs. Steel are full of the contrasts of India. Slim, dark-skinned natives 
and sturdy, fair foreigners live side by side their each to the other inexplicable lives. Here are 
tales of the hills and the lowlands both picturesque and dramatic, and with an individuality as 
marked as if there were no Kipling. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1506. Iskander Marshall M. Kirkman 
A stirring tale of the life and times of Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander, surnamed ‘‘ the 
Great.’’ The title of the story is the name by which Alexander chose to be known to his lady- 
love, the Persian Princess Roxana. (The World Railway Publishing Co.) 


1554. Jewel Clara Louise Burnham 
To exploit Christian Science and score a literary success at the same time is something to be 
proud of. We can forgive Mrs. Burnham the parading of her ‘‘ cult’’ because of the excellence 
of her fancy and the charm of her style. This story introduces a little Christian Scientist into 
a ‘‘ Castle of Discontent,’’ and pictures her life there with only a doll for a really congenial 
‘*science’’ friend. Though Jewel is the central figure, the story is concerned with older 
people, and is full of brightness, humor, and common sense. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1453. Kempton-Wace Letters, The Anonymous 
Herbert Wace, an Anglo-Californian, a professor of Economics, and a self-satisfied, self-centred 
materialist, attempts to prove to his old London friend, Dane Kempton, an ardent idealist, the 
superiority of intellectual affinity over merely sensuous love. The letters that pass between the 
two reveal the pros and cons of the controversy in a quite unusually clever way, but Wace’s 
theories fail as completely as his practice, and Hester Stebbins, his betrothed, tells him so at the 
end. Barbara agrees with her. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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2 * 1413. Land of Joy, The Ralph Henry Barbour 


This is a capital story of Harvard undergraduate life. The chief interest centres in the relations 
of John North and his protégé, Phillip Ryerson, a hot-tempered young Virginian whose sister John 
adores. Phillip has a love affair of his own. The local atmosphere is admirably reproduced, 
and the book is a simple and humorous comedy of college life. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


_ % 1526. Law of Life, The Anna McClure Sholl 
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This is quite an unusually clever book of university life in a small town—obviously at Cornell. 
The story deals with the social and academic life of the professoriate, not the undergraduate. 
The law of life is, apparently, sacrifice and sorrow. The story has a good plot, interesting 
people, and much clever incident and dialogue. If not ‘‘ the great American novel,’’ it is close 
to it: (D. Appleton & Co.) 


+k 1389. Legatee, The Alice Prescott Smith 
A clever study of character contrasts. A Virginian moves to a Wisconsin lumber town, and 
encounters a rich variety of adventures, including a strike, a forest-fire, and an affair of the heart. 
The forest-fire scene is a dramatic episode. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* 1548. Letters Home W. D. Howells 


Epistolatory fiction is a difficult art, and a taste for it is usually an ‘‘ acquired’’ one. But to a 
writer of Mr. Howells’ temperament and calibre it is a most sympathetic vehicle. He 
introduces us to many varied types of people, and discloses their character and the incidents of 


their relationship in a clever way in the reading of their ‘‘ letters home.’’ (Harper & Brothers) 
1456. Life’s Common Way Annie Eliot Trumbull 
‘* Life’s common way ’’ is beset with pitfalls for the wariest; how much more for the unwary and 
the unfaithful! Such is the idea which this excellent story unfolds with a and skill. 
The hero, a clever but weakly ambitious man, is false to the fundamental virtue of honesty, and 
falls by the way, wrecking his happiness and his future, and involving those of his wife and 
friends. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
1481. Lions of the Lord, The Harry Leon Wilson 


Che author of The Spenders has, in this story, written a powerful indictment of Mormonism as 
well as pictured it historically in its pioneer days. The scenes are exciting and dramatic, and 
the portraits of the Mormon leaders are exact and telling, while the love story is sweet and 


simple. (The Lothrop Co.) 
1514. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The John Fox, Jr. 


From the moment we fall in with Chad, the little Shepherd, and Jack, his faithful doggie, we 
like them both and follow their varying fortunes with keen interest. The civil war rends 
Kentucky in twain and parts Chad and his sweetheart, but Fortune is kind at the last, as we 
want it to be in this sort of a story. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1465. Leg of a Cowboy, The Andy Adams 


No fiction this, but animated fact. To drive three thousand one hundred long-horned, long- 
legged cattle from the Rio Grande to Montana is not a pacific undertaking. The Log of a 
Cowboy is an unsophisticated and true record of such a five-months’ drive, made in 1882, by the 
A No. 1 ‘‘ outfit’? to which Andy Adams belonged. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


*% 1543. Long Night, The Stanley J. Weyman 


Mr. Weyman has gathered this motley company together in Geneva, in the early days of the 17th 
century: a beautiful young girl, suspected of witchcraft; a young theologue, her lover; a crafty 
scholar plotting for the Savoyards; a stern Syndic who traffics with his honor; and a brutal 
soldier of fortune. The siege and defence of Geneva involves these characters in the most 
spirited action, and makes a thrilling story. ((McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1477. Love of Monsieur, The George Gibbs 
In his last story Mr. Gibbs took us ‘‘in search of Mademoiselle.’’ This time a haughty 
young English beauty goes ‘‘in search of Monsieur,’’ whose love she has spurned. There are 
stirring adventures on sea and land, and while it is not an historical novel, the flavor of romance 
recalls the best of that class of fiction, without its limitations. (Harper & Brothers) 
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* 1535. McTodd Cutcliffe Hyne 


McTodd formerly played a subordinate role on Mr. Hyne’s stage; now he holds the centre of the 
quarter-deck with the limelight full on. He stands the scrutiny well, and never fails to come out 
of his scrapes with success and advantage. The story is a good yarn. (The Macmillan Co.) 


% 1549. Maids of Paradise, The Robert W. Chambers 


This is a dashing story of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Paradise is an idyllic French 
village where most of the scenes of the romance are laid. Of all its maids, the young Comtesse 
de Vassart, Eline de Trécourt, a youthful widow, is the most fascinating. Her lover is James 
Scarlett, an adventurous American, whose love- making i is interrupted by the call to arms and by 
many subsequent fortunes of war. (Harper & Brothers) 


1476. Main Chance, The Meredith Nicholson 


A ‘‘traction deal’’ in a Western city is the pivot about which the action of this clever story 
revolves. But it is in the character-drawing of the principals that the author’s strength lies. 
He has given us a group of men and women in whom we become very much interested. Exciting 
incidents develop their inherent strength and weakness, and if virtue wins in the end, it is 
quite in keeping with its carefully-planned antecedents. (The Bebbs- Merrill Co.) 


+ 1385. Mannerings, The Alice Brown 
A study of marital infelicity, in which a high-strung woman is mated to a dull-witted sort of 
knave, and in which two other couples embark at length on the uncertain sea of matrimony. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* 1521. MS. in A Red Box, The Anonymous 
This is a semi-historical novel which owes its title to the fact that it was left (in MS.) on Mr. 
Lane’s library doorstep in a red box without a name or a clue to its parentage. The story deals 
with a politico-social invasion of the fencountry by the Dutch in 1627 or thereabouts, and 
recounts the chequered love affairs of a hot-headed young English squire and a charming Dutch 
girl. There is much fighting and exciting adventure in the book. (John Lane) 


+H 1411. Marjorie Justin Huntly McCarthy 
A pretty little tale of philanthropy and piracy told in a monologue by Master Raphael Crownin- 
shield, an actor therein. The philanthropy was the project of Captain Marmaduke Amber; the 
piracy was the work of Cornelys Jensen, who thought a bird in the hand worth two in the bush. 
(R. H. Russell) 

* 1542. Master Rogue, The David Graham Phillips 


The author is an industrious foe of the nouveaux riches and loves to hunt the multi-millionaire 
and bring his nefarious doings to the light of day. He ought to be a member of Secretary Cor- 
telyou’s Department! ‘This present story is a study in the tyranny of wealth, and is called ‘‘ the 
confessions of a Croesus.’’ ‘These confessions are not pleasant reading, but they are true to life 
and carry their obvious moral with them. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1478. Mettle of the Pasture, The James Lane Allen 


In this Kentucky pastoral story the ordeal of a young girl who refuses her first lover because of his 
past is told with sympathy and with a delicacy of thought and diction combined with strength 
that make Mr. Allen’s stories so welcome. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1425. Middle Aged Love Stories Josephine vaskam 

Seven stories of the loves of middle-aged people, humorous and pathetic. They possess individu- 
ality and that quality which has made Miss Daskam’s former books so enjoyable. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 

* 1529. Millionaire’s Son, The Anna Robeson Brown 


This is the story of the second generation plus —_— refusing to worship the golden calf set 
up by the first; idealism and altruism versus materialism and selfishness. A study in tempera- 
ment and heredity, but not at all a morbid one. The plot is clever and original and is 
excellently worked out. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


1462. Modern Obstacle, The Alice Duer Miller 


The modern obstacle to marriage—what else but the lack of money? A girl of luxurious 
necessities, whose beauty and charm demand an exquisite setting, finds the obstacle greater than 
love. If the lover is ready and even eager, by quietly committing suicide at the end of six 
months of marriage, to ensure the necessary luxury—what then? The Modern Obstacle is a 
decidedly clever picture of our society, which too often offers up Cupid a sacrifice to Mammon. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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1511. Monsigny Justus Miles Forman 


Mr. Forman won many admirers with Journeys End who will be delighted to read this new 
story, which deals with the fortunes of the beautiful Isabeau de Monsigny, descendant of a famous 
noble French family and granddaughter of an English earl. It is essentially a story of high life, 
in the depiction of which the author excels. ( Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1496. Mr. Claghorn’s Daughter Hilary Trent 


Had the Presbyterian General Assembly met and revised the Westminster Confession a little 
sooner, the heroine of this story need not have been so severely tried. But, as it is, we have 
got a good story, not altogether theological, of the intellectual and religious development of an 
atheist’s daughter. (J. 8. Ogilvie Co.) 


+1412. Mystery of Murray Davenport, The Robert Neilson Stephens 


This is not, strictly speaking, what one would call a ‘‘detective’’ story, though the mystery 
would have interested even Sherlock Holmes. It is the story of a disappointed misanthrope who 
suddenly disappears from human ken, under suspicious circumstances. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1494. Nine Points of the Law Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 


Tells of the finding of a buried treasure in Windsor Forest by the imaginative Mr. Wayzgoose, 
to whom it does not occur that it has been recently deposited there by hands less scrupulous 
than his own. As a matter of fact, it has been stolen from Mr. Wayzgoose’s employer, and the 
complicated results which arise are amusing and whimsical. (John Lane) 


1414. No Hero E. W. Hornung 


In this story Mr. Hornung has taken leave of his cracksmen and heroics and has written a very 
readable, natural story of the infatuation of a young Eton lad for a widow older than himself, the 
intervention of a third party, and the entanglements incident to his mission. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
1509. One Woman, The Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


A melodramatic story dealing with the divorce problem, by the author of The Leopard’s Spots. 
I'he hero is a popular preacher and a Socialist, who abandons Church and family in his 
infatuation for a Venus-like charmer with millions who builds a Temple for her ‘‘ affinity.’’ 
Nemesis lands the shattered idol in limbo for killing his rival. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


+i 1403. Our Neighbours Ian Maclaren 


A bright series of stories, grave and gay, and short papers descriptive of the author’s experiences 
as a traveler and lecturer in Europe and America. It is filled with wholesome spirit, humor, and 
manly pathos. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* 1544. Over the Border Robert Barr 


This is a story of the great English Civil War and of the clash of Royalists and Roundheads. 
Cromwell is a conspicuous character and shows himself a master of diplomacy as of brute force. 
He figures as a just, broad-minded man at heart, if stern and relentless in emergencies. The 
love affairs of William Armstrong, a Scottish borderer, and Frances Wentworth are exciting and 
romantic to a degree. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


1417. Pagan at the Shrine, The Paul Gwynne 


The quaintness of custom, primitiveness of life, and unconscious picturesqueness of the most 
Spanish of Spaniards, their folk-lore, superstitions, loquacity, and love of merriment are charm- 
ingly depicted in this novel of Andalucia. The story itself is a tragic one. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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1518. Parish of Two, A Henry Goelet McVickar and Percy Collins 
This is a novel of modern society life told in letters that pass between a club-man and his clerical 
chum. The usual impedimenta of the socially-satiated but love-starved principals furnish the 
incidents that result tragically, but unexpectedly. The letters are not too brilliant nor too cynical 
for these days, though the villain is rather too strange a mixture to exist anywhere except on the 
literary stage. (The Lothrop Publishing Co.) 


1491. Peggy 0’Neal Alfred Henry Lewis 
During the Jacksonian administration a social war raged in Washington about pretty Peggy 
O’Neal, the daughter of a tavern-keeper. Old Hickory was her staunchest champion, and the 
story of the social controversy is told in this tale by a friend of the President—also of Peg. 
(Drexel Biddle) 
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1460. People of the Whirlpool, The By the Author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” 
The ‘‘whirlpool’’ is, of course, New York, but the people are far from the madding crowd, 
leading a beautiful and unconventional life in Greenwich village, but human enough to retain a 
love for the conventional when it suits them. The story is slight, but the telling of it is 
delightful, full of grace and wit. The aroma of the ‘‘ garden”? clings to this story, but why, oh 
why, will the author remain anonymous? The present cumbrous titular circumlocution is most 
annoying. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1455. Perkins, the Fakeer Edward S. Van Zile 


The theory of transmigration illustrated by the victims of Perkins’ spells is, of course, pre- 
posterous, and perhaps a trifle vulgar in places. But it is amusing enough to while away a 
very idle hour with, in the heat of mid-summer. There are three stories in the book, the second 
of which is the only one that is at all psychologically probable, and certainly the best of the lot. 

(The Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


1466. Philosophy 4 Owen Wister 


This diminutive volume is the initial one of a series of ‘‘ Little Novels by Favorite Authors.’’ 
It is a short story of Harvard undergraduate life. Two wealthy philosophical students neglect 
their work, go on a frolic, and finally hire a quiz-master to see them through the mazes of Plato, 
Berkeley, Zeno, and Herbert Spencer. The broad, vigorous slang into which they translate the 
ancient sages is amusing and clever, while their exigencies and experiences at examination time 
are desperately exciting. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1533. Place and Power Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


This is a story of how the schemes of an ambitious and unscrupulous man were frustrated by 
retributive justice. The scene is laid in an English country neighborhood, well known to the 
author. The plot is skilfully hidden, and the dialogue, as might be expected, is crisp and 
epigrammatic. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1551. Proud Prince, The Justin Huntly McCarthy 
Those who know—and who does not ?—Longfellow’s ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily ’’ will be familiar 
with the leading incidents of this romantic novel, based upon the story of the arrogant monarch 
whose pride was his undoing. Mr. E. H. Sothern will play the dramatized version of this story 
during the coming season. (Harper & Brothers) 


1452. Questionable Shapes W. D. Howells 


In this volume of fiction Mr. Howells has made incursions into the unknown. The hero has 

several strange psychological experiences. ‘They interfere with his love-making, but add much 

to the reader’s enjoyment of a quite unusual story told with all Mr. Howells’ realistic power. 
(Harper & Brothers) 


1555. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm Kate Douglas Wiggin 


This is ‘‘a story for anybody, young or old, who cares to read it,’’ and who will not care to 
read anything Mrs. Wiggin writes? Rebecca is as interesting and original as the Ruggleses, 
Patsy, Polly, and Timothy, and the relation of her fortunes, followed from childhood to 
maidenhood, are an irresistible challenge from page to page. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1418. Rebellion of the Princess, The M. Imlay Taylor 
A lively, well-told tale of sword and pistol at a dark period of Russian history. The hero is a 
young French marquis who, for troubles of his own, is nominally the apprentice of Maitre le 
Bastien—goldsmith. As such, he fairly wins the Princess against her will. There is fighting a 
plenty in and around the Kremlin. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1402. Red-Headed Gill Rye Owen 


A combination of Cornwall country life and a weird Indian influence. Red-headed Gill is a 

lovely and capable Cornwall maid, who, because she is in love with Trehanna House, marries 

its owner. How she raises it to its old-time splendor is where the Hindu influence comes in. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


1500. Rejected of Men Howard Pyle 


This is decidedly the best of that class of stories which venture to picture how Christ would 
robably be received were He to come to earth in the present day. The theme of the story 
itself is intensely modern, but the reader feels no incongruity in the presence of the Biblical 
characters introduced, while the reverence with which the character of the Christ is treated is 
abundantly satisfying to the esthetic and ethical sense of the reader. (Harper & Brothers) 
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-) 441390. Richard Rosny Maxwell Gray” 


The main thesis of this powerful story is that a life of expiation shall be allowed to atone for an 
act of wrong-doing. ‘This is shown in the career of the hero, which is traced from early youth 
to manhood and is lived under very trying conditions. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1409. Rise of Ruderick Clowd, The “ Josiah Flynt” 


This is a sort of biography of a burglar and general all-round professional crook; how he was 
made and trained, and how he lived from youth to old age; how he viewed society, and how 
society regarded and treated him. A plain, unvarnished story. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1419. Robin Brilliant Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


A tale of a quiet English village, with amusing villagers, and a great house whose proud, if 
poor, mistress is the last of her race. Robin Brilliant temporizes with her lover until she loses 
him—for which, nevertheless, one blames him more than her. Although sombre in tone, it is 
an enjoyable as well as a clever study of temperament. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


¢ 941396. Roderick Taliaferro iienntiin inal 


A story of the fall of ill-fated Maximilian of Mexico. An ex-Confederate officer takes service 
under the Emperor and gets very actively involved in stirring events. He is a strenuous young 
man. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1487. Round Anvil Rock Nancy Huston Banks 


This is an intimate study of the home life, character, and distinctive traits of the first Kentuck- 
ians, a picture of pioneer life a hundred years ago, and, while historical, not oppressively so. 
Mystery, misery, and happiness form three strands of a very pretty love-story. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1467. Sarah Tuldon Orme Agnus 


This is an English pastoral novel, almost biographical, centering around the career of a strong, 
beautiful peasant woman ‘‘ who had her own way.’’ She made her way, however, from poverty 
to affluence by sheer force of character, and was a beneficent despot. There is much dry and 
caustic wit developed in the recital of her exploits in her native village. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


w 1524. Schemers, The Edward F. Harkins 


This story depicts the daily life and surroundings of the young women employees of our great 
department stores. The scene is laid in Boston; Harvard students and shoppers from the Back 
Bay district combine to make life agreeable and disagreeable to the salesladies. There are comedy 
and tragedy, laughter and tears in the book—a faithful transcript of the daily round of an arm 

of workers. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


* 1530. Shadow of Victory, The Myrtle Reed 


This novel is a romance of old Fort Dearborn in the early trading days. The heroine is a very 
sweet but artful young person who gets herself and almost everyone else at the fort into trouble 
by her caprices. Sentiment and humor alternate with exciting adventures and keep the reader 
agog with interest until the dramatic finish. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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1510. Sherrods, The George Barr McCutcheon 
The author of Graustark has abandoned his set of royal puppets in this novel and has written a 
strongly emotional story of modern Indiana people, a young farmer-artist, a girl teacher, and her 
former lover. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


*k 1388. Siege of Youth, The Frances Charles 


Miss Charles goes further West than she did in her former successful story—IJn the Country God 
Forgot—and brings us to her own home-city of San Francisco. Here she paints Pacific-coast 
scenes of life, artistic, literary, and social, in a charming and human fashion. 

(Little, Brown & Co.) 


1499. Sinful Peck Morgan Robertson 


Sinful Peck was an audacious but rather unfortunate sort of buccaneer. To win a bet he 
succeeded in getting a party of his friends ‘‘ shanghaied’’ on board a sailing vessel bound for 
Singapore, and had a peck of trouble in extricating himself and his friends from their unfortunate 
position. The tale is a lively and humorous one. (Harper & Brothers) 
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1426. Spectre of Power, A Charles Egbert Craddock 
It is a long time since Miss Murfree has written a story, and her welcome is all the more assured. 
She sticks to her Tennessee mountains, but goes back to the time of the struggles of the French 
and English in the early eighteenth century for possession of the Cherokee territory. The story 
abounds in adventure, mystery, peril, and suspense. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1432. Stirrup Cup, The J. Aubrey Tyson 
A novelette of the courtship of Aaron Burr, narrated by Master Hartrigg, ex-schoolmaster and 
actual sergeant in the Continental Army. It is a bright, imaginative little tale of the beginning 
of what was in reality Burr’s happy married life. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1435. Story of an East-Side Family, The Lillian W. Belts 
The East-Side without glamour—degradation, drunken women, and brutal men. In the centre 
Jack and Mary, who start matrimony with a dollar, in a room furnished with a borrowed table 
and two soap boxes. It is the real thing—the shameful thing—studied with sympathy. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
*4 1404. Tar-Heel Baron, A Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton 
A fresh character-creation is the Baron Frederich von Ritter, and an engaging one. Placed in 
the incongruous environment of North Carolina, he acquits himself like a man. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1505. Thompson’s Progress C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
Mr. T. Thompson, poacher, merchant, and promoter, is a resourceful, dominating personality 
whose adventures make a vastly exciting, amusing, and readable record. He began life without 
proper baptismal credentials, married the girl of his choice, made millions, and ended with a 
prospect of a peerage—not a barren record of a somewhat variegated ‘‘ progress’’ through life! 
(The Macmillan Co.) 
*H 1395. Traitors, The E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A dashing tale of love, politics, and war in an imaginary Balkan principality, in which natives, 
Turks, Russians, Englishmen, and Americans jostle one another, and encounter all sorts of 
adventures. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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1422. Trent’s Trust Bret Harte 
Seven stories of the old California days, as original, powerful, and fascinating as the author’s best. 
These stories are published with the authority of Mr. Harte’s literary executors. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1483. Triumph, The Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The scene of this capital story is in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, where many exciting scenes are 
enacted by a group of exceedingly well-drawn men and a very wilful woman, who play strenuous 
parts. The ‘‘triumph’’ is the renunciation of ambition at the call of filial duty. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
1471. Truth and a Woman Anna Robeson Brown 


This rather brief but interesting story has been written to prove woman’s reliance on love and 
temperament as against masculine logic and pure reason, and its failure. ‘True, the man of the 
book is unreasonably, almost iconoclastically, opposed to compromise and conventionality, but 
such types do exist. They are not successful lovers, however, and that is fatal to woman’s 
happiness, which, after all, ought to count for something in life. (H. S. Stone & Co.) 


1492. Tu-Tze’s Tower, The Louise Betts Edwards 


A lively and extremely well-planned tale of adventure in China and its uttermost parts. The 
charming, unconventional widow of a scientist, an indomitable explorer and a Theosophist, with 
a middle-aged, investigative Unitarian librarian of Essex, Mass., as maid and a half Chinese 
Christian as a protégée, has her journey to Thibet abruptly stopped by the despotic Tu-Tze of 
Somo. Emphatically out of the ordinary—the ending a trifle too much so. 

(Henry T. Coates & Co.) 
1498. Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, The Mrs. Burton Harrison 


This is the novelized version of Mrs. Harrison’s recent play. It is a story of the lights and 
shadows of high life, and, while slight in texture, is entertaining and full of emotional and 
dramatic scenes. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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1461. Under Dog, The 


This is a collection of stories of the ‘‘under dog’’ in life’s struggle: of the misunderstood, 
unappreciated, unsuccessful, and even of the criminal. Mr. Smith has seized on the dramatic 
and picturesque features of their tragedies, not merely to make good .copy—that goes without 
saying—but to appeal for justice for those who have stumbled or fallen. This serious purpose 
of the book in no way overwhelms its pictorial, graphic, and humorous value as literature. 


» (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
' 3% 1536. Vagabond, The 


Frederick Palmer 
The hero’s ‘‘ search for a mountain, a mine, and a girl,’’ is strenuous enough for to-day’s 
demands, though he lived in Civil War times, and bore an ironical nickname. Mr. Palmer is a 


war correspondent, and his war pictures are very realistic. ‘The personality of the hero, which 
dominates the story, compels success and wins admiration. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1502. Victim of Conscience, A, Milton Goldsmith 


This is a story of modern Jewish life, not of the Ghetto, but in the great world beyond its 
racial and religious confines. It is a tale of adventure and a vivid picturing of the agonies of 
remorse. The relations of the modern Jew to the people and problems of modern America are 
treated fairly, sympathetically, and entertainingly. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) 


1424. Voice in the Desert, The Pauline Bradford Mackie 


The reviewer has never dwelt in the arid deserts of the mid-continent, but he is sure that he 
would feel as if he were returning to a familiar scene were he now to visit them, after reading 
this powerful and tender romance. Both places and people are life-like, and the description 
and dialogue are perfect parts of a complete and satisfying whole. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1420. Ward of King Canute, The Otlilie A. Liljencrantz 


A brave and novel story of olden days when the Danes, under great Canute, swooped down upon 
England. A noble Danish maid, who serves him, disguised as a page, is the lovable heroine. 
She is taken prisoner by an English etheling, both gallant and gentle, and both are worthy of 
the adventures they have. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


1457. Wars of Peace, The . A. F. Wilson 


This novel seeks to portray a phase of American industrial life much in evidence just now: the 
struggle of the individual against the Trust. While a little bit melodramatic, it is a powerfu! 
picture of a son’s revolt against the tyranny of a self-righteous father whose conscience is gradu- 
ally stifled by the stress of competition. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1449. Wee Macgreegor J. J. Bell 


Macgreegor is a braw wee bit Glaisgey laddie who is the pride of his dotin’ faither and mither. 
He wheedles them a’ the time, playin’ off ane against the ither wi’ muckle skill. He’s na sae 
blate at a crack, and hauds his ain wi’ his parents,. and, indeed, talks the braidest Scotch for 
165 pages, for the kennin’ o’ whilk Maister Bell has maist kindly providit a usefu’ glossary— 


keeps a’! (Harper & Brothers) 
1434. Wind in the Rose-Bush, The Mary E. Wilkins 


Ghostly shapes, illusive shadows, haunted chambers, mysterious noises, and all the proper 
spectral paraphernalia of New England villages have crept into these stories of Mrs. Freeman’s. 
They are not too ‘‘scarey’’—just curious and weird. No more so, however, than the Peter 
Newell illustrations that accompany them. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


% 1522. Wings of the Morning, The Louis Tracy 


This is a sort of Robinson Crusoe redivivus, with modern settings and a very pretty love story 
added. The hero and heroine are the only survivors of a steamship wreck, and have adventures 
on their desert island such as never could have happened except in a story. But the author has 
the gift of plausibility and makes the impossible most real, and certainly most exciting. 


(Edward J. Clode) 
*® 1527. Yellow Crayon, The E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Talk of mystery and excitement! This international story of iove and politics fairly reeks with 
it. It is, however, very ingeniously put together and cleverly told, and the facts are not beyond 
the bounds of possibility. A yellow crayon was the sign manual of a political secret society 
originally instituted for united action against anarchy and socialism, but used for personal pur- 


poses by its head. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Grand Opera at Home 


Would you like to hear, in your own home, the perfect living 





voices of these great opera-singers ? > 
Tamagno the favorite of Paris, who retired in the height of his power. Caruso who ; 
created such a furore in London and is coming to New York this winter. Aino Ackté the c 
° ° ° . ° > ‘ ‘ . , z 
idol of operatic Paris, who will be this winter’s lcading dramatic soprano in New York opera. H 
4 
You can hear them at their very best on the ' 
Vict Talki Machi 
ictor 1aiking acnine ; 
with the imported records. You can also hear othcr leading artists of the world. 
T . . e “ f) 
No other talking machine develops so rich and full a tone as the Victor. 
Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Denver—Denver Music Co. Omaha— A. Hospe fi 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy Cincinnati --Rudolph Wurlitser Co. Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co 
New York—Victor Distributing @ Exp’t Ce. Vhiladelphia— Western Electric Co. Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bente! (o.. Ine. a 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. Philadelphis— Penn Phonograph Co, Columbus—Perry B. Whitsit Co ‘ r 
Syracuse—W. D Andrews. H. R. Eisenb d Detroit—Grinnell Bros f 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. Buffalo—P. A. Powers Schenectady ~-J. A. Rickard & Co. . 
Boston—John C Haynes & Co. Washington—S. Kann, Sons & Co. Rochester--G. B. Miller M 
Zansas City —Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. St. Louis— Victor Talking Machine, Lea. Loulsville-. Vietor Co. 
Cleveland—(Cleveland Talking Machine Ce. Dubuque—Harger & Blish. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Prietrich. 
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Cleveland— W. J. Roberts, Jr. St. Paul—K ochler & Hinrichs. ¥ 
Jacksonville—Metropolitan Talking Milwaukee -- Huseby Co Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
Machine Co. Tadisnapolis —Carlin & Lennox. Savannah— Youmans & Leete 
New Haveu--Henry Horton. Lincoln .- Wittmann Co. West Superior —- Brunswick Co. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 
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One of the most striking features of 
modern educational development is the 
rapid growth of institutions for the higher 
education of women. A generation ago it 
was safe to assume that a college-bred 
woman was either a teacher or a woman 
with a “‘ mission’’ of some sort, generally 
religious. “Today the ambitious daughter 
of a family of comfortable income goes to 
college almost as a matter of course, for 
much the same reasons which move her 
brother. It is true that the college woman 
is still a trifle self-conscious over her 
superior advantages, and is inclined to 
parade her diploma in public more promi- 
nently than her brother would think of 
doing, but this self-conscious attitude is 
changing rapidly as the college training 
becomes less of a rarity. 

At the time of the Civil War there was 
but one educational institution of college 
grade which had women students. This 
was Oberlin College, which has been open 
to women since 1833. Now there are 
more than four hundred and fifty colleges 
and universities in the United States which 
are offering to women opportunities for 
higher culture and professional training. 
In the universities and colleges where a 
generation ago scarcely any women were 
enrolled, more than a third of the total 
number of students are women. In the 
eleven higher educational institutions for 
women only, which fulfill the true college 
standard in entrance requirements, training 
of faculty, and curriculum, there are now 





enrolled 5,152 students, and a teaching 
force, with university attainments, num- 
bering 502. ‘The total number of women 
college students is estimated at 40,000. 

The increase of women in professional 
schools has been particularly marked in the 
past fifteen years. According to the care- 
fully compiled figures of President Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, the gain in numbers of 
students in medicine from 1890 to 1898 
was 51 per cent. of men, and 64 per cent. 
of women; in dentistry, 150 per cent. of 
men, 205 per cent. of women; in pharm- 
acy, 25 per cent. of men, 190 per cent. of 
women; in technology and agriculture, 
119 per cent. of men, 194 per cent. of 
women. 

There are three distinct types of institu- 
tions for the higher education of women 
in the United States. First, there is the 
independent college for women only, which 
has developed out of the private school 
and seminary, where our grandmothers 
were taught the meagre branches of knowl- 
edge which past generations deemed fitting 
for the sex which was destined to a purely 
domestic sphere. This type of college 
predominates in the East. Second, there 
is the compromise type which is attached 
to a men’s college as an “‘annex.’”’ The 
chief examples of this type, Barnard and 
Radcliffe, are also in the East. And third, 
we have the coeducational type, which 
has now spread throughout the country, 
but which is best represented by the State 
universities of the middle West. 
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The independent college exclusively for 
women—the type which claims our first 
consideration—is based on the conservative 
tradition of the separateness of women’s 
sphere of work. Nevertheless, the great 
institutions of this type have swung into 
the main current of educational progress, 
and such colleges as Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley stand for the broadest 
and most advanced ideas of curriculum 
and method. At the opening of Vassar 
College, the first institution of true college 
grade established especially for women, the 
curriculum included certain accomplish- 
ments—music, drawing, and painting—to 
which a considerable proportion of time 
was given. Wellesley and Smith, ten 
years later, followed the example of Vas- 
sar in this regard. In the course of time 
these accomplishments have been largely 
eliminated from the college course. No 
recognition is now granted for them to 
students seeking bachelor’s degrees at either 
Vassar or Wellesley. Bryn Mawr never 
offered them. 

Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley in the 
beginning found it necessary to admit 
special students, and both Vassar and 
Wellesley at the outset organized prepara- 
tory schools with resident pupils taught by 
the college faculty. The special student 
has become an almost obsolete element in 
the college halls of the twentieth century, 
and the preparatory school as an integral 
part of the college equipment is a thing 
of the past. Smith College has not ad- 
mitted special students since 1891; Bryn 
Mawr never made any provision for them. 
Neither Smith or Bryn Mawr ever estab- 
lished preparatory schools; Mt. Holyoke, 
Wells College, and the Women’s College 
of Baltimore have, within the last decade, 
followed the earlier example of Wellesley 
and Vassar in closing their preparatory 
departments. 

Most of the colleges of the first type, 
the privately endowed institution for women 
exclusively, confine themselves strictly to 
undergraduate work. The striking excep- 
tion to this rule is Bryn Mawr, which lays 
special emphasis on graduate work, and 
affords opportunities for advanced study 
which compare favorably with those of the 
best equipped universities. A liberal num- 
ber of resident fellowships, together with 
fellowships which provide for advanced 


work abroad, are awarded annually, and by 
the wise generosity of the management 
these fellowships are open to graduates of 
other institutions than Bryn Mawr. 

Of the independent colleges of the high- 
est grade Mt. Holyoke is the best exemplar 
of the conservative tradition. Strongly 
tinged with the positive religious convictions 
which gave strength and character to the 
old Seminary, it stands as the foremost 
representative of the so-called Christian 
colleges. Its conservatism is reflected by 
the fact that the old custom of having the 
lighter domestic work done by the students 
is stillin vogue. This plan was also fol- 
lowed at Wellesley until 1896, when it 
was abandoned because it interfered with 
the academic work. Mt. Holyoke now 
values this survival of the old Seminary 
days as an aid to its purpose of making a 
college course as inexpensive as possible. 
The modest sum of three hundred dollars 
a year suffices to carry the student through 
the course in comfort at an institution 
where the simple life is made practicable 
and popular. 

The compromise type of women’s col- 
lege, the “‘annex”’ or “co-ordinate ’’ col- 
lege, to use the more dignified term, is 
adequately embodied in the two best 
known examples of Radcliffe and Barnard. 
Both are attached to great universities, 
and naturally both are of the highest grade. 
Barnard College, one of the youngest 
institutions of higher learning for women, 
is most closely affiliated with Columbia 
University. The faculty of Columbia give 
instruction to the students of Barnard, 
though there are also instructors who 
work with the women students only. In 
the post-graduate courses the women are 
admitted to lecture rooms and laboratories 
on equal terms with the men, and the 
higher work thus becomes purely coeduca- 
tional. There is no dormitory system in 
Barnard, and the College therefore lacks 
the social life, which is such an important 
element in college training in general. 
The students are principally mature women 
who can afford to forego the social inter- 
course which plays a large part in shaping 
the ideals of the college woman elsewhere. 
The association of Radcliffe with Harvard 
is even closer than that of Barnard with 
Columbia, for Radcliffe has no separate 
teaching force. Both of these “‘ co-ordi- 
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nate’’ colleges naturally offer the best of 
facilities for advanced work, for they have 
at command the resources of two of the 
greatest universities in the land. 

Of all the types of institutions for the 
higher education of women, the coeduca- 
tional is most interesting at the present 
moment. Its advocates claim that it is 
the ultimate type, and that the other two 
are simply stages in educational evolution. 
Aside from the educational theory which 
maintains that women and men are mu- 
tually benefited by association in lecture 
room and laboratory, coeducation is sup- 
ported by that strongest of arguments, 
economy. President Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford, sums up the educational theory 
by claiming that women do more work, 
in a more natural way, with better per- 
spective, and with saner incentives, than 
when isolated from the influence and 
society of men; and that other things 
being equal, through association with 
women in the class room the young men 
are made more earnest, and improve in 
manners and morals. 

Accepting this statement, even with res- 
ervations, the economic motive completes 
the case for coeducation. The separate 
college for women is a product of private 
endowment. The State university, which 
is the cap-stone of the educational structure 
of so many of our commonwealths, is 
invariably coeducational. Public opinion 
in the United States has demanded that 
universities supported by public taxation 
should provide for the college education of 
women as well as men. This opinion has 
obtained throughout the West since the 
first educational institution in the country, 
Oberlin, opened its doors to women. 
few years later women entered Antioch 
College, and Horace Mann, its first presi- 
dent, becoming one of the earliest sup- 
porters of the coeducational idea, gave it 
the vogue in the West and North which it 
has never lost. 

In succession, the State universities as 
they were organized were placed upon a 
coeducational basis. It was in 1870, at 
the opening of the University of Michigan, 
that women were first admitted to 
institutions of true college grade. A num- 
ber of private colleges fell into line with 
popular sentiment in this regard, and by 
1880, 51 per cent. of the colleges and 


universities of the entire country were 
opened to women. Ten years later this 
proportion had increased to 65 per cent.; 
and in 1900, excepting Catholic institu- 
tions, 80 per cent. of the colleges of the 
country received women students on equal 
terms with men. There are at present 
only a small number of important colleges 
and universities which are not fully coedu- 
cational. They are all in the East, where 
they are counterbalanced by the independ- 
ent colleges for women. Of these Yale 
affords post-graduate courses to women; 
Johns Hopkins offers graduate courses in 
medicine; New York University gives 
graduate courses in law, commerce, and 
pedagogy. Princeton and Dartmouth have 
declined so far to make provision for 
women’s tuition. 

The movement toward coeducation in 
colleges, which was apparently sweeping so 
triumphantly forward, has recently been 
checked in a manner which is most sur- 
prising to those who had ceased to consider 
the question as a practical debatable issue 
in the educational field. For some reason 
not entirely clear the institution which has 
led the vanguard of progress, Chicago 
University, has provided separate classes for 
women of the freshman and sophomore 
classes. At the same time President 
Edmund J. James, who has recently 
assumed the administration of North- 
western University, one of the ancient 
strongholds of coeducation, has expressed 
very plainly his fear that the University 
will be “ feminized.’’ With such men as 
President Harper and President James 
revitalizing the controversy, which many 
had regarded as a dead issue, the coedu- 
cational question is doubtless entering upon 
a new and possibly vigorous phase of dis- 
cussion. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the attitude of the men 
students toward the “‘co-eds’’ in some 
colleges is apparently changing. It is the 
testimony of graduates of certain Western 
colleges that in social functions the college 
girl is now systematically ignored by her 
male associates, and that girls from outside 
the college circle are chosen as compan- 
ions at dance, dinner, and general social 
gatherings. Whether this latest phase is 
a simple temporary reaction from a tend- 
ency which has apparently swept resistlessly 
over all barriers toward universal coeduca- 
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tion, or whether we have now reached the 
limits of coeducational efficiency, is a 
question which cannot be answered at 
present. 

A general survey of the women’s colleges 
of all types shows that from whatever 
standpoint we view the institutions open 
to women, the prospective girl student has 
as wide choice of educational advantages as 
her brother who is deliberating on the 
choice of an alma mater. All the advan- 
tages of either urban or suburban college 
are presented in the group of leading 
women’s colleges. Vassar and Wellesley, 
with their charming environment in iso- 
lated country districts, are as fully equipped 
as the city institution in touch with the 
action and pulsing energy of congested 
human life. At Wellesley the picturesque 
beauty of surroundings has contributed 
greatly to the happiness of college life, and 
the isolated community has a charming 
social life of its own—a feature in which 
the independent woman’s college will 
always excel the affliated and coeduca- 
tional types. At Smith and Vassar social 
life receives equally strong emphasis. 
Entertainments are arranged in generous 
profusion, and abundant provision is made 
for the physical well-being of the students 
through out-of-door sports, gymnastics, 
clubs, and societies. 

From the standpoint of curriculum and 
method the woman student has the same 
range of choice as the man. If she wishes 
a college which lays special stress on grad- 
uate courses and offers large facilities for 
research work, there are Bryn Mawr, Bar- 
nard, Radcliffe, and Chicago. If she seeks 
rather the general culture of institutions 
which emphasize the under-graduate work, 
and make much of the personal touch of 
instructor and student, there are such col- 
leges as Wellesley and Smith. If she 
desires a distinctively religious atmosphere 
which is positive without being stifling to 
her broader impulses, she turns to a class 
which is typified by Mt. Holyoke and 
Oberlin. 

The privately endowed _ institutions 
exclusively for women are well equipped 
materially, and the endowments of the prin- 
cipal colleges are growing rapidly. ‘Three 
of them, Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Vassar, 
are included among the fifty-two colleges 
of the United States having vested funds 
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of more than ahalf-million dollars ; and two, 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr, are listed among 
the twenty-nine colleges possessing pro- 
ductive funds of one million dollars and 
over. The total value of the property and 
endowment as given for last year is: Vas- 
sar, $2,611,150; Bryn Mawr, $2,000,000; 
Wellesley, $1,500,000; and Mt. Holyoke, 
$1,400,000. 

If numbers were a guage of worth, Smith 
would be ranked as the first under-graduate 
college of the United States, for it has an 
enrollment of 1,048 students. Wellesley 
is next with 889; Vassar, 860; Mt. 
Holyoke; 675; and Bryn Mawr, 426. 

Turning from the consideration of the 
colleges themselves to the personalities of 
those who administer them, one is intro- 
duced to a notable group of women. The 
old tradition required a man at the head 
of a women’s college, and a few of the 
important institutions cling to the old 
practice. Smith and Vassar, for instance, 
still have men as their chief executives, 
and Bryn Mawr was in the same category 
until the advent of Miss M. Carey Thomas. 
Women have now proved their right to 
preside over their own distinctive colleges, 
and will doubtless capture in time the 
presidencies of the whole series. 

The presidents and deans of the colleges 
for women embody the ideals of their col- 
leges, and at the same time reflect the 
principal phases through which woman's 
education has passed in the last generation. 
The younger women among them are, 
almost invariably, carefully polished pro- 
ducts of the well-equipped American col- 
leges of the last decade, with an added 
touch of European university culture. But 
some of the older executives have won 
their high places in the educational world 
by force of character and a breadth of culture 
which is not based on the formal training 
of any college ; simply because in the days 
when they were receiving their preparation 
for life the opportunities for higher education 
were slight. Thus we have what we shall 
probably never have again, college execu- 
tives who hold no college diploma, save 
that of an honorary degree. And further, 


there is one striking instance of a college 
president who represents the new theory 
that business training is even more vital than 
scholarship in the head of an institution of 
higher learning. 
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The evolution of the modern college 
president is exceedingly interesting. In 
former days he was of necessity an eminent 
scholar, and by preference a clergyman. 
Then as college equipment became more 
elaborate and expensive, and as the old- 
fashioned college with its somewhat nar- 
row curriculum expanded into the modern 
university with its far reaching administra- 
tive requirements, the scholar frequently 
broke down under the new responsibilities. 
Disastrous results followed, and the trus- 
tees demanded men of sound business 
instincts as heads of institutions which 
were involved in heavy financial transac- 
tions. At the same time the scholarly 
ideal could not be entirely abandoned. 
The combination of executive ability and 
scholarly attainments is not common, and 
a survey of the important colleges of the 
United States will reveal some curious 
compromises with financial necessity. 
Sometimes there is no compromise, and 
the man who wears the president’s gown 
is a financier whose training in a mercan- 
tile or manufacturing business, or whose 
personal bank account, atones for utter 
unfamiliarity with the field of scholarship. 
But the ideal remains—a union of genuine 
scholarship, in some special field, with 
sound business sense and a practical knowl- 
edge of affairs. 

Among the presidents of women’s col- 
leges this ideal is admirably fulfilled by 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr. Dr. 
Thomas has smoothed the path to ad- 
vanced work for many ambitious young 
women, but her own road to the goal of 
scholarship was rough enough. Gradu- 
ating from Cornell, she sought advanced 
courses at Johns Hopkins University in her 
native city of Baltimore. But Johns Hop- 
kins offered no regular courses to women, 
and Miss Thomas was forced to go abroad. 
Leipzig University received her, but would 
not grant to awoman the degree of doctor 
of philosophy to crown her course. 

She then repaired to Zurich and passing 
triumphantly the vigorous oral examina- 
tion before the philosophical faculty of the 
University, she received the highest degree, 
summa cum laude, the first time such an 
honor had been conferred. After a year 
spent in study at the Sorbonne and the 
University of Paris, Dr. Thomas returned 
to Baltimore in 1884, and immediately 


entered on the work of organizing the 
new women’s college—Bryn Mawr—of 
which she was appointed dean. It was 
after an exhaustive study of college organ- 
ization that she finally decided upon the 
“group system,’’ combining certain re- 
quired courses with varied elective groups 
of two chief studies in fixed combinations, 
and the rest free electives. When Presi- 
dent Rhoads resigned in 1895, the ener- 
getic and scholarly dean was elected to 
the presidency by a board of trustees com- 
posed exclusively of men, and wasthus called 
upon to preside over a faculty of fifty 
members, a large majority of whom were 
men. 

The choice of the trustees has been 
abundantly justified by the highly success- 
ful administration of President Thomas. 
She has met the business requirements 
of a college presidency most satisfactorily, 
and has greatly strengthened the financial 
foundations of her institution. But her 
chief service to the cause of women’s 
education consists in her rigid insistence 
on high scholarly standards. The entrance 
examinations of Bryn Mawr are notably 
severe, and throughout the course there 
is the same requirement of serious work. 
Moreover, under the inspiration of a presi- 
dent whose own scholarship is broad and 
deep, there is generous encouragement 
for advanced study both at the College and 
at European universities. 

President Thomas preaches the doctrine 
of the responsibility of educated women 
for leadership in public affairs, and amid 
the engrossing cares of a great college she 
makes time to put her preaching into 
practice. She is actively concerned in 
the advancement of the standard of public 
elementary education as well as of higher 
education, and she is ever ready to lend 
her influence to movements for social bet- 
terment, particularly in the great city near 
which her college is located. President 
Thomas has the militant spirit, and she is 
a fearless critic as well as a bold pioneer in 
new educational fields. 

The institution most often bracketed with 
Bryn Mawr is Radcliffe. It is worthy of 
note that Miss Irwin, the efficient dean, 
like several other successful college exec- 
utives, never had a formal academic train- 
ing. Her opportunities for culture outside 
academic lines have been unusual, how- 
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ever. Her father was Minister to Den- 
mark during President Polk’s administra- 
tion, and her youth was spent in Wash- 
ington in the stimulating atmosphere of 
the diplomatic circle. Miss Irwin made 
excellent use of her opportunities. Not 
unnaturally, her educational tendencies are 
somewhat conservative. 

The dean of Barnard College, which 
maintains a notably high standard of scholar- 
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close of the war she was, for two years, 
in charge of the Cuban Orphan Society. 
Her inauguration as dean of Barnard 
College took place in May, 1901, and was 
the occasion of a notable gathering of 
eminent educators. Dean Gill combines 
with her genuine scholarship a remarkable 
talent for administering affairs. She has 
the broadest possible conception of her 
office, and with the unusual opportunities 
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ship, is herself a thorough scholar. After 
receiving her master’s degree at Smith 
College, she took courses in German, 
Swiss, and French universities. Dr. Gill’s 
special field is mathematics and _ astro- 
nomy. That her outlook on life is not 
limited by college walls is indicated by the 
fact that during the Spanish War she 
went to Cuba as a nurse under the aus- 
pices of the Red Cross Society. At the 


of her position as head of a college 
backed by the magnificent resources of 
Columbia University, Dr. Gill is doubt- 
less launched upon a career of wide 
usefulness. 

A significant event in recent educational 
history was the election to the presidency 
of Wellesley College of a woman whose 
training for the position departed widely 
from the orthodox lines. President Hazard 
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is of the newer type of college president ; 
lacking deep knowledge in specialized lines 
of scholarship, she possesses strongly devel- 
oped administrative abilities. She is the 
daughter of a great woolen manufacturer 
of Rhode Island, and was closely identi- 
fied with the important business affairs 
entailed by her father’s large property 
interests. She is a woman of broad cul- 
ture, although her formal training in aca- 


educational world. President Woolley is 
a New England woman, and a graduate 
of Boston University. She is of the 
distinctively magnetic type, and inspires 
her college community with an unusual 
degree of enthusiasm for its work. She 
is taking a prominent part in educational 
discussions of the day, and her clear and 
forceful public addresses are genuine con- 
tributions to current educational thought. 
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demic subjects was somewhat meagre. She 
has displayed a comprehensive grasp of 
college needs, and a highly intelligent sym- 
pathy with the scholarly aims of her co- 
workers. 

The youngest of women presidents of 
women’s colleges, Miss Mary Woolley, 
presides over one of the oldest institu- 
tions, Mt. Holyoke. She has already won 
for herself a place of preéminence in the 


Turning to the Western coeduca- 
tional institutions, we. find that the 
dean of Chicago University, Miss Marion 
Talbot, prepared for the exacting require- 
ments of her academic position by a 
special training in science. Boston Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology gave her a basis upon which 
she built up a superstructure of foreign 
training. She is thus a product of severe 
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intellectual discipline, and is thereby fitted 
to command the confidence of the mature 
women students of serious purpose who 
form a considerable element in Chicago 
University. 

Oberlin College, the brave pioneer in 
coeducation, has a dean who received her 
training in an independent college of the 
conservative East. Dr. Alice Luce gradu- 
ated from Wellesley, and went abroad for 
further study. After receiving the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from the Univer- 
tity of Heidelberg, she taught at Wellesley, 
and later at Smith College. Four years ago 
she resigned from Smith to assume the di- 
rection of the woman’s department of 
Oberlin. An attempt is sometimes made 
to distinguish between the ideals of culture 
of the different colleges. One hears dis- 
cussion of the Smith type, the Wellesley 
type, the Vassar type of college girl. The 
differences after all are very slight, and are 
growing less as the colleges are coming 
into closer contact. Nevertheless, there 
is something quite distinctive about the 
Oberlin ideal. A certain moral enthusiasm 
and an emphasis on the social service which 
the college man and woman owes the 
world have marked this College from its 
earliest days. Dean Luce is an excellent 
representative of this splendid spirit. 

One of the most widely known women 
educators of the middle West is Dr. 
Martha Foote Crow, the dean of North- 
western University. Dr. Crow, like Pres- 
ident Woolley, is a daughter of a Methodist 
clergyman. Graduating from a Methodist 
university, she has had an unusually varied 
career as an instructor, having been associ- 
ated with a number of widely separated 
colleges. She was, for a time, dean of 
the Woman’s Department at Chicago 
University. Dr. Crow, in her present 
position, stands in line with a series of 
earlier women deans who have brilliantly 
served Northwestern—Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Prof. Rena Michaels, and 
the late Frances E. Willard, who origin- 
ated and inaugurated, during her term of 
office at the Northwestern University, the 
approved plan of self-government for stu- 
dents, which has later found its highest 
development at Bryn Mawr, and in a 
modified form at Wellesley. 

President Thomas, in her carefully 
wrought report on ‘“‘ The Education of 
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Women,”’ published in 1898, attempts to 
grade the institutions of widely different 
character which claim the name of college. 
From the four hundred and eighty colleges 
listed by the Commissioner of Education 
she chooses fifty-eight as of true college 
grade. Only four independent colleges for 
women fall within this class. The other 
women’s colleges which are deserving of 
the name, but which by reason of smaller 
financial resources cannot offer the full 
advantages of the stronger colleges, include 
such institutions as Wells College of New 
York, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
and Randolph-Macon College of Virginia. 
Just as the small college for men has played 
an important part in the development of 
educational ideals, so these women’s col- 
leges of relatively slender resources, scat- 
tered over the country, have done most 
admirable work. In the process of evolu- 
tion the smaller, inadequately equipped 
colleges are doubtless doomed to gradual 
extinction; and possibly we have no right 
to regret the displacement of a struggling, 
half-starved institution by the magnificently 
equipped creation of State bounty or of 
princely private endowment; but we can, 
nevertheless, recognize with gratitude the 
work of the small college in its day and 
generation. At the head of these small 
colleges are many admirable women of the 
type of President Mills, of Mills College. 
Mrs. Mills was associated with Mary Lyon 
in the early days of Mt. Holyoke, and, in- 
spired by the spirit of that great woman, 
she went to the Pacific slope to kindle the 
torch of learning in what was then an 
educational wilderness. Struggling against 
heavy financial odds, she has, like so many 
others in similar situations, persisted in her 
mission of culture, shaping the methods of 
the college so far as possible in accordance 
with the best experience of the most 
modern educational theory. She is a 
representative of many women of genuine 
culture and high ideals who deserve, at least, 
a passing thought in connection with the 
more widely known educational executives 
who are privileged to wield influence over 
the masses of students in the larger colleges 
and universities. 
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WILLIAM WILSON 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


I am the descendant of a race whose imaginative 
and easily excitable temperament has at all times 
rendered them remarkable; and, in my earliest 


infancy, I gave evidence of having fully inherited 


the family character. As I advanced in years it 
was more strongly developed ; becoming, for many 
reasons, a cause of serious disquietude to my 
friends, and of positive injury to myself. I grew 
self-willed, addicted to the wildest caprices, and a 
prey to the most ungovernable passions. Weak- 
minded, and beset with constitutional infirmities 
akin to my own, my parents could do but little to 
check the evil propensities which distinguished me. 
Some feeble and ill-directed efforts resulted in com- 
plete failure on their part, and, of course, in total 
triumph on mine. Thenceforward my voice was a 
household law ; and, at an age when few children 
have abandoned their leading-strings, I was left to 
the guidance of my own will, and became, in all 
but name, the master of my own actions. 

My earliest recollections of a school-life are con- 
nected with a large, rambling, Elizabethan house, 
in a misty-looking village of England, where were 
a vast number of gigantic and gnarled trees, and 
where all the houses were excessively ancient. In 
truth it was a dream-like and spirit-soothing place, 
that venerable old town. 


3 


At this moment, in fancy, 


The Dual Personality in 
Literature and Life 


By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK 


“Homo duplex ! Homoduplex!”’ 
writes Alphonse Daudet. “‘ The 
first time I perceived that I was 
two was at the death of my 
brother Henri, when my father 
cried out so dramatically, ‘ He is 
dead! He is dead!’ While my 
first self wept, my second self 
thought, ‘How truly given was 
that cry; how fine it would be at 
the theatre.’ ”’ 

The dualism of man’s nature 
from time immemorial has been 
at the basis of religion. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman in the ancient Per- 
sian, God and the devil in the 
theology of the medieval school- 
men, conscience and the natural 
instincts of self-preservation in 
modern evolution—philosophical 
synonyms—have been the inimical 
actors in that drama which is 
unceasingly played within the cur- 
tained chamber of the human 
mind. The lives of saints and 
sinners are filled with records of 
indwelling monitors and tempters. 
Socrates had his demon; Augus- 
tine, the profligate Carthaginian, 
was tormented into sainthood by 
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I feel the refreshing chilliness of its deeply shadowed 
avenues, inhale the fragrance of its thousand shrub- 
beries, and thrill anew with undefinable delight at 
the deep hollow note of the church-bell, breaking, 
each hour, with sullen and sudden roar, upon the 
stillness of the dusky atmosphere in which the fret- 
ted Gothic steeple lay imbedded and asleep. The 
house, I have said, was old and irregular. The 
grounds were extensive, and a high and solid brick 
wall, topped with a bed of mortar and broken glass, 
encompassed the whole. This prison-like rampart 
formed the limit of our domain; beyond it we saw 
but thrice a week — once every Saturday afternoon, 
when, attended by twe ushers, we were permitted 
to take brief walks in a body through some of the 
neighboring fields—and twice during Sunday, 
when we were paraded in the same formal manner 
to the morning and evening service in the one 
church of the village. 

The ardor, the enthusiasm, and the imperious- 
ness of my disposition, soon rendered me a marked 
character among my schoolmates, and by slow but 
natural gradations gave me an ascendancy over all 
not greatly older than myself—over all with a 
single exception. This exception was found in the 
person of a scholar who, although no relation, bore 
the. same Christian and surname as myself—a cir- 
cumstance, in fact, little remarkable; for notwith- 
standing a noble descent, mine was one of those 
every-day appellations which seem, by prescriptive 
right, to have beea, time out of mind, the common 
property of the mob. In this narrative I have 
therefore designated myself as William Wilson —a 
fictitious title not very dissimilar to the real. My 
namesake alone, of those who in school phraseology 
constituted “‘ our set,’’ presumed to compete with 
me in the studies of the class—in the sports and 
broils of the playground—to refuse implicit belief 
in my assertions and submission to my will—indeed, 
to interfere with my arbitrary dictation in any 
respect whatsoever. If there ison earth a supreme 
and unqualified despotism, it is the despotism of a 
master-mind in boyhood over the less energetic 
spirits of his companions. 

Wilson’s rebellion was to me a source of the 
greatest embarrassment ; the more so as, in spite of 
the bravado with which in public I made a point 


the inexorable voice within his 
soul; and Jcnn Bunyan, whose 
morbid consciousness was such a 
picturesque battle-ground of the 
spirit, was driven by his puritanic 
fears from the most innocent 
diversions; first, from the pleasure 
of tolling the church bell, next 
from the sound of the ringing, and 
finally from the sight of the belfry 
steeple. 

Fiction has not failed to make 
use of such vital elements in 
human psychology. One of our 
earliest English poems is a Dis- 
course between the Soul and the 
Body. Everyone will remember, 
in the Merchant of Venice, the 
soliloquy of Launcelot Gobbo, ir 
which, with the fiend at his elbow 
for counsellor, the servant absolves 
himself of loyalty to the Jew. 
Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegory, 
objectified in the external world, 
of Christian’s spiritual battle with 
the underlings of the prince of 
darkness, striving to capture his 
soul. And Goethe’s Faust, most 
important of all, is the biography 
of the natural, knowledge-loving, 
sense-craving man, accompanied 
by the outward personification of 
evil. 

It is singular that Poe, one of 
the greatest of our analysts of 
psychological states, did not give 
more attention to this subject, 
which would have been such a 
fertile field to a genius like his. 
There are haunting suggestions of 
it, indeed, in much of his work. 
The Raven, in its real import, has 
a close bearing on the theme, 
for the lover, mourning at night 
over the lost Lenore, represents 
the higher nature of man putting 
the eternal query concerning the 
life beyond the grave, while the 
bird is the blind spirit of negation 
mocking his question with answers 
as puzzling as the silence of the 
Sphinx. The Tell-Tale Heart 
might come under the classifica- 
tion by a stretch; but apart from 
these, William Wilson stands prac- 
tically alone among his tales as a 
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of treating him and his pretensions, I secretly felt 
that I feared him, and could not help thinking the 
equality which he maintained so easily with myself 
a proof of his true superiority; since not to be 
overcome cost me a perpetual struggle. Yet 
this superiority—even this equality—was in truth 
acknowledged by no one but myself ; our associates, 
by some unaccountable blindness, seemed not even 
to suspect it. Indeed, his competition, his resis- 
tance, and especially his impertinent and dogged 
interference with my purposes, were not more 
He appeared to be destitute 
alike of the ambition which urged, and of the 
passionate energy of the mind which enabled me to 
excel. In his rivalry he might have been supposed 
actuated solely by a whimsical desire to thwart, 
astonish, or mortify myself; although there were 
times when I could not help observing, with a 
feeling made up of wonder, abasement, and pique, 
that he mingled with his injuries, his insults, or his 
contradictions, a certain most.inappropriate, and 
assuredly unwelcome, affectionateness of manner. 
1 could only conceive this singular behavior to arise 
from a consummate self-conceit assuming the vulgar 
airs of patronage and protection. 

It was no doubt the anomalous state of affairs 
existing between us which turned all my attacks 
upon him (and they were many, either open or 
covert) into the channel of banter or practical joke 
(giving pain while assuming the aspect of mere 
fun) rather than into a more serious and deter- 
mined hostility. But my endeavors on this head 
were by no means uniformly successful, even when 
my plans were the most wittily concocted ; for my 


pointed than private. 


namesake had much about him, in character, of 
that unassuming and quiet austerity which, while 
enjoying the poignancy of its own jokes, has no 
heel of Achilles in itself, and absolutely refuses to 
be laughed at. ' could find, indeed, but one vul- 
nerable point, and that, lying in a personal pecu- 
liarity arising. perhaps from constitutional disease, 
would have been spared by any antagonist less at 
his wit’s end than myself—my rival had a weakness 
in the faucial or guttural organs which precluded 
him from raising his voice at any time above a very 
low whisper. Of this defect I did not fail to take 
what poor advantage lay in my power. 
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patent treatment of the dual per- 
sonality. This story, however, 
in its subtlety of detail, its theatric 
succession of crises, and its sus- 
pense of ultimate meaning, is to 
be ranked among the most artistic 
conceptions of his imagination. 

The great weakness of Poe’s 
technique, considered in cold crit- 
ical mood, is the impossibility of 
his situations. The close of The 
House of Usher, possibly his great- 
est narrative, is an illustration that 
is typical. ‘Berenice, Ligeia, the 
Descent into the Maelstrim, are 
other examples. But Poe, like 
Coleridge in The Ancient Mariner, 
had the power to take the impos- 
sible situation, and, by investing it 
with human interest and absorb- 
ing vividness, to heat the imagina- 
tion, and to suspend thereby, 
temporarily at least, the reader’s 
incredulity. His art has the spell 
of superstition on the sensitive 
temperament. 

In the narrative of William 
Wilson one does not feel the effect 
of this so much until the close. 
The conception of a man and his 
double is a well-worn convention 
of fiction ; the sudden, mysterious, 
ghost-like appearances of the 
double at critical moments are also 
artificial devices such as readers of 
romance and spectators at the 
theatre must accept as dramatic 
necessities for the sake of the 
story. If Poe’s art went no fur- 
ther than this mechanical stock- 
in-trade, one would be justified in 
calling it cheap melodrama, and in 
passing it on to the devotees of 
the penny dreadful or the shilling 
shocker. 

But Poe does go further; before 
he is through with you he has 
pointed his moral and adorned his 
tale with an imaginative flash of 
suggestion that binds all the dis- 
cordant improbabilities into unity. 
You haven’t been reading some- 
thing absurdly artificial; you have 
been reading an allegory of the 
dual personality. William Wil- 
son’s double, who resembled him 
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Wilson’s retaliations in kind were many, and 
there was one form of his practical wit that dis- 
turbed me beyond measure. His cue, which was 
to perfect an imitation of myself, lay both in words 
and in actions; and most admirably did he play his 
part. 
gait and general manners were, without difficulty, 
appropriated; in spite of his constitutional defect, 
even my voice did not escape him. My louder 
tones were, of course, unattempted, but then the 
key, it was identical, and his singular whisper, it 
grew the very echo of my own. 

I have already more than once spoken of the 
disgusting air of patronage which he assumed 


My dress it was an easy matter to copy ; my 


toward me, and of his frequent officious interfer- 
ence with my will. This interference often took 
the ungracious character of advice; advice not 
openly given, but hinted or insinuated. I received 
it with repugnance which gained strength as I grew 
Yet, at this distant day, let me do him 


the simple justice to acknowledge that I can recall 


in years. 


no occasion when the suggestions of my rival were 
on the side of those errors or follies so usual to his 
immature age and seeming inexperience ; that his 
moral sense, at least, if not his general talents and 
worldly wisdom, was far keener than my own ; and 
that I might, today, have been a better, and thus a 
happier man, had I less frequently rejected the 
counsels embodied in those meaning whispers 
which I then but too cordially hated and too bitterly 
despised. 

It was about the same period, if 1 remember 
aright, that, in an altercation of violence with him, 
in which he was more than usually thrown off his 
guard, and spoke and acted with an openness of 
demeanor rather foreign to his nature, I discov- 
ered, or fancied I discovered, in his accent, his air, 
and general appearance, a something which first 
startled, and then deeply interested me, by bringing 
to mind dim visions of my earliest infancy—wild, 
confused, and thronging memories of a time when 
I cannot better 
describe the sensation which oppressed me than by 
saying that I could with difficulty shake off the 
belief of my having been acquainted with the being 
who stood before me, at some epoch very long ago 


memory herself was yet unborn. 


—some point of the past even infinitely remote. 
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so accurately in physical linea- 
ments, in everything except the 
hidden traits of character, who 
always spoke in a whisper, and 
who always made his presence 
known in a moral crisis—was the 
sinner’s conscience. The prota- 
gonist of the story, to be sure, sees 
shim as a _ distinct personality. 
That, however, is a trait natural 
to Poe’s male creations; they 
all see phantoms, and mistake 
mind-made images for reality. 
Analyzed in cold blood, as already 
admitted, the*conception shows 
the artifice; but read under the 
spell of the artist’s mood, one 


_ thinks less of the artifice and 


more of the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the motive. The burden 
of it is profoundly true in philos- 
ophy. The man who stifles his 
higher self in the poisonous atmos- 
phere of vice is doomed ultimately 
to extinction. The man who 
kills his conscience is no longer a 
man. He is dead for this life and 
for the life to come. 

William Wilson is the forerun- 
ner, perhaps the literary parent, of 
a story which stands supreme, in 
modern fiction, as a treatment of 
the dual personality. Intrinsically 
an illustration of the same theme, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, in tech- 
nique, style, and narrative tactics, 
is widely different. Here a doctor, 
a respected member of the com- 
munity, discovers a drug which 
divorces the good and evil in his 
nature, and which transforms his 
physical body into a depraved 
human animal—a libertine of sel- 
fishness and crime. Passing from 
one to the other, he lives at will 
two antipathetic existences, indulg- 
ing without restraint the nobler 
and the baser instincts. Stevenson 
has surpassed Poe as a story-teller 
in unfolding his plot. Until the 
very end there is nothing to tax 
the reader’s credulity. Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde apparently are 


two persons, pursuing different 
careers, and occupying the stage 
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Illustration by F. 8. Coburn for Arnheim edition of Poe 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons 


** WERE THESE—THESE THE LINEAMENTS OF WILLIAM WILSON ?”’ 


One night, about the close of my fifth year at 
school, and immediately after the altercation just 
mentioned, finding everyone wrapped in sleep, I 
arose from bed, and, lamp in hand, stole through 
a wilderness of narrow passages from my own bed- 
room to that of my rival. I had long been plotting 
one of those ill-natured pieces of practical wit at his 
expense in which I had hitherto been so uniformly 
successful. It was my intention now to put my 
scheme in operation, and I resolved to make him 
feel the whole extent of the malice with which I 
was imbued. Having reached his closet, I noise- 


at different moments only. The 
engrossing mystery is held in sus- 
pense until the tale is told, and 
then it is cleared up in an epilogue. 
If Stevenson, on the one hand, is 
more skillful in the main thread, 
Poe, on the other, is more con- 
vincing at the untying of the knot. 
The motive of the drug and the 
two physical beings is ingenious, 
but it does violence to naturallaw; 
Poe’s use of the phantom con- 
science is far more subtle; it is 
universally typical of the workings 
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lessly entered, leaving the lamp, with the shade 
over it, on the outside. I advanced a step, and 
listened to the sound of his tranquil breathing. 
Assured of his being asleep, I returned, took the 
light, and with it again approached his bed. Close 
curtains were around it, which, in the prosecution 
of my plan, I slowly and quietly withdrew, when 
the bright rays fell vividly upon the sleeper, and my 
eyes at the same moment upon his countenance. 
I looked—and a numbness, an iciness of feeling 
instantly pervaded my frame. My breast heaved, 
my knees tottered, my whole spirit became 
possessed with an objectless yet intolerable horror. 
Gasping for breath, I lowered the lamp in still 
nearer proximity to the face. Were these—these 
the lineaments of William Wilson? I saw, indeed, 
that they were his, but I shook as if with a fit of 
the ague, in fancying they were not. What was 
there about them to confound me in this manner ? 
I gazed—while my brain reeled with a multitude of 
incoherent thoughts. Not thus he appeared— 
assuredly not thus—in the vivacity of his waking 
hours. The same name! the same contour of 
person! the same day of arrival at the academy! 
And then his dogged and meaningless imitation of 
my gait, my voice, my habits, and my manner! 
Was it, in truth, within the bounds of human pos- 
sibility, that what J now saw was the result, merely, 
of the habitual practice of this sarcastic imitation ? 
Awe-stricken, and with a creeping shudder, I extin- 
guished the lamp, passed silently from the chamber, 
and left, at once, the halls of that old academy, 
never to enter them again. 

After a lapse of some months, spent at nome in 
mere idleness, I found myself a student at Eton. I 
do not wish, however, to trace the course of my 
miserable profligacy here—a profligacy which set 
at defiance the laws, while it eluded the vigilance, 
of the institution. Three years of folly, passed 
without profit, but had given me rooted habits of 
vice, and added, in a somewhat unusual degree, to 
my bodily stature, when, after a week of soulless 
dissipation, I invited a party of the most dissolute 
students to a secret carousal in my chambers. We 
met at a late hour of the night; for our debauch- 
eries were to be faithfully protracted until morning. 
The wine flowed freely, and there were not want- 
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of law in man’s spiritual nature. 
Both agree in the moral, however. 
When Wilson repeatedly crushed 
his monitor, and Jekyll repeatedly 
indulged himself in the disguise of 
Hyde, through sin they both lost 
the power of regaining themselves. 

In these two instances of the 
dual personality in fiction—and 
they may fairly stand as represen- 
tatives—the opposition is confined 
to the domain of morals. The 
line is drawn sharply between 
good and evil; and in general it 
may be said that fiction has fol- 
lowed the theoretical traditions of 
religion and speculative philosophy, 
and has observed their distinctions 
of man’s duality. 


This theoretical idea of the dual 
personality as a strict alignment of 
good and evil forces is disappear- 
ing before the revelations of mod- 
ern psychology, and the dualism in 
fiction is quite different from its 
manifestations in actual experi- 
ence. The Society for Psychical 
Research, although its work is yet 
fragmentary, has shown that the 
distinction of the schoolmen is not 
warranted by the facts. The 
opposition is not confined to the 
realm of morals. Ina far broader 
way two personalities may co-exist 
in the same body, one dormant 
while the other is active, and two 
or more trains of memory, of feel- 
ing, and of will may proceed from 
one brain. Shakespeare rather 
vaguely phrased the matter in 
those lines which are at once 
poetically and scientifically true: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Two very striking instances of 
the modern view are found in the 
cases of Ansel Bourne and Mlle. 
Héléne Smith. 

Ansel Bourne, a preacher, aged 
sixty-one years, living in Rhode 
Island, went to Providence one 
morning and drew a large sum of 
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ing other and perhaps more dangerous seductions ; 
so that the gray dawn had already faintly appeared 
in the east while our delirious extravagance was at 
its height. Madly flushed with cards and intoxi- 
cation, I was in the act of insisting upon a toast of 
more than wonted profanity, when my attention 
was suddenly diverted by the violent, although par- 
tial unclosing of the door of the apartment, and by 
the eager voice of a servant from without. He said 
that some person, apparently in great haste, 
demanded to speak with me in the hall. 

Wildly excited with wine, the unexpected inter- 
ruption rather delighted than surprised me. I 
staggered forward at once, and a few steps brought 
me to the vestibule of the building. In this low 
and small room there hung no lamp; and now no 
light at all was admitted, save that of the exceed- 
ingly feeble dawn which made its way through the 
semi-circular window. As I put my foot over the 
threshold, I became aware of the figure of a youth 
about. my own height, and habited in a white 
kerseymere morning frock, cut‘in the novel fashion 
of the one I myself wore at the moment. This 
the faint light enabled me to perceive; but the 
features of his face I could not distinguish. Upon 
my entering he strode hurriedly up to me, and, 
seizing me by the arm with a gesture of petulant 
impatience, whispered the words ‘‘William Wilson!”’ 
in my ear. 

I grew perfectly sober in an instant. 

There was that in the manner of the stranger, 
and in the tremulous shake of his uplifted finger, as 
he held it between my eyes and the light, which 
filled me with unqualified amazement; but it was 
not this which had so violently moved me. It was 
the pregnancy of solemn admonition in the singular, 
low, hissing utterance; and, above all, it was the 
character, the tone, the key, of those few, simple, 
and familiar, yet whispered syllables, which came 
with a thousand thronging memories of by-gone 
days, and struck upon my soul with the shock of a 
galvanic battery. Ere I could recover the use of 
my senses he was gone. 

Although this event failed not of a vivid effect 
upon my disordered imagination, yet was it evanes- 
cent as vivid. For some weeks, indeed, | busied 
myself in earnest inquiry, or was wrapped in a 
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money from the bank. He then 
suddenly disappeared, and for a 
long time his friends and relatives, 
aided by the police, could obtain 
no trace of his existence. In the 
meanwhile a man calling himself 
A.J. Brown arrived in Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, and opened a store 
for the vending of small wares. 
He lived in the rear room of his 
shop a life of abstemious habits, 
was highly respected by his neigh- 
bors, and participated actively in 
the work of a local church. After 
a residence of six weeks this 
stranger woke up one morning 
and discovered himself to be in an 
unknown place. Upon asking for 
an explanation, a neighbor told 
him he was A. J. Brown, who had 
come there six weeks previously 
and had started in business. The 
man declared he had no recollec- 
tion of such a person; he said he 
was Ansel Bourne, a resident of 
Rhode Island, and gave the address 
of his relatives. Letters, in the 
course of a few days, confirmed 
his statements, and shortly after- 
wards he was restored to his 
friends. Since that time he has 
resumed his normal life. As Ansel 
Bourne he has no memory of any 
details of the career of A. J. Brown. 
Professor James of Harvard, by the 
use of hypnotism, has restored the 
consciousness of Brown, and in 
the hypnotic trance the man has 
described his journey from Provi- 
dence, through New York and 
Philadelphia to Norristown, giving 
in addition, an account of the 
storekeeper’s transactions. Awak- 
ened from the trance, however, he 
immediately lost all knowledge of 
Brown. 

Thecase of Mile. Héléne Smith, 
studied for years by Professor 
Flournoy of the University of 
Geneva, is one of greater complex- 
ity, far more so than a short sketch 
can indicate. Mlle. Smith, since 
the age of fifteen, has been 
employed in a commercial house 
of her native city. Sheisa young 
woman of the middle class, fairly 
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cloud of morbid speculation. But in a brief period 
I ceased to think upon the subject, my attention 
being all absorbed in a contemplated departure for 
Oxford. Thither I soon went, the uncalculating 
vanity of my parents furnishing me with an outfit 
and annual establishment which would enable me 
to indulge at will in the luxury already so dear to 
my heart—to vie in profuseness of expenditure 
with the haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest earldoms 
in Great Britain. 

It could hardly be credited, however, that I had, 
even here, so utterly fallen from the gentlemanly 
state as to seek acquaintance with the vilest 
arts of the gambler by profession, and, having 
become an adept in his despicable science, to 
practice it habitually as a means of increasing my 
already enormous income at the expense of the 
weak-minded among my fellow-collegians. Such, 
nevertheless, was the fact. And the very enormity 
of this offence against all manly and honorable 
sentiment proved, beyond doubt, the main if not 
the sole reason for the impunity with which it was 
committed. Who, indeed, among my most 
abandoned associates, would not rather have dis- 
puted the clearest evidence of his senses than have 
suspected of such courses the gay, the frank, the 
generous William Wilson—the noblest and most 
liberal commoner at Oxford—him whose follies 
(said his parasites) were but the follies of youth 
and unbridled fancy—whose errors but inimitable 
whims—whose darkest vice but a careless and 
dashing extravagance ? 

I had now been two years successfully busied in 
this way, when there came to the university a 
young parvenu nobleman, Glendinning—rich, said 
report, as Herodes Atticus. I soon found him of 
weak intellect, and, of course, marked him as a 
fitting subject for my skill. I frequently engaged 
him in play, and contrived, with the gambler’s 
usual art, to let him win considerable sums, the 
more effectually to entangle him in my snares. At 
length, my schemes being ripe, I met him (with 
the full intention that this meeting should be final 
and decisive) at the chambers of a fellow-commoner. 
To give to this a better coloring, I had contrived 
to have assembled a party of some eight or ten, and 
was solicitously careful that the introduction of 


well educated, and of unusual bus- 
iness ability. At frequent inter- 
vals she loses her normal personal- 
ity and enters capriciously into one 
of several others. 

In the first she is the re-incar- 
nation of the daughter of an Arab 
sheik, who, about the year 1400, 
was given in marriage to a Hindu 
prince named Sivrouka, and upon 
his death she sacrificed herself in 
the suttee. This prince, an 
obscure ruler, is mentioned in only 
one history of India, and that, too, 
is a forgotten volume found after 
long search. In this role Mlle. 
Smith shows an intimate knowl- 
edge of Hindu customs, converses 
with some of her dead country- 
men, and speaks a language which, 
although not altogether recognized 
by oriental scholars, contains 
unmistakable traces of Sanskrit. 

In another personality her mind 
travels to the planet Mars, where 
she discourses with several of its 
inhabitants, one of whom, named 
Esenale, is a transmigrated French 
boy; and another, called Astané, 
is a sort of prophet. She repro- 
duces little sketches of Martian 
objects—weird distortions of 
earthly reminiscences—carriages 
without horses, houses with fount- 
ains on the roofs, men and women 
in the same style of costume, and 
landscapes with buildings resembl- 
ing Chinese pagodas. In this con- 
dition she speaks a Martian lan- 
guage; it sounds to the uninitiated 
like gibberish, but it is perfectly 
consistent and has been analyzed 
into a phonetic structure similar 
to French. 

A third impersonation, the re- 
incarnation of Marie Antoinette, 
in which she acts out the gayer 
moods of that ill-starred queen, is 
less interesting and more easily 
explicable; while a fourth, that of 
Cagliostro, whom she sometimes 
objectifies as her guardian spirit, is 
allied and confused with the other 
three. It is he who acts as inter- 
preter of the Martian language. 
Apart from these assumptions of 
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cards should appear accidental, and originate in 
the proposal of my contemplated dupe. 

We had protracted our sitting far into the night, 
and I had at length effected the manceuvre of 
getting Glendinning as my sole antagonist. The 
game, too, was my favorite écarté. In a very short 
period Glendinning had become my debtor to a 
very large amount, when, having taken a long 
draught of port, he did precisely what I had been 
coolly anticipating—he proposed to double our 
already extravagant stakes. With a well-feigned 
snow of reluctance, and not until after my repeated 
refusals had seduced him into some angry words, 
which gave a color of pigue to my compliance. did 
I finally comply. In less than an hour he quad- 
rupled his debt. For some time his countenance 
had been losing the florid tinge lent it by the wine ; 
but now, to my astonishment, I perceived it had 
grown to a pallor truly fearful. ‘That he was over- 
come by the wine just swallowed was the idea 
which most readily presented itself; and, rather 
with a view to the preservation of my own char- 
acter in the eyes of my associates than from any 
less interested motive, I was about to insist, per- 
emptorily, upon a discontinuance of the play, when 
some expression at my elbow from among the 
company, and an ejaculation evincing utter despair 
on the part of Glendinning, gave me to understand 
that I had effected his total ruin under circum- 
stances which, rendering him an object for the 
pity of all, should have protected him from tie ill 
offices even of a fiend. , 

What now might have been my conduct it is diffi- 
cult tosay. The pitiable condition of my dupe had 
thrown an air of embarrassed gloom over all; and, 
for some moments, a profound silence was main- 
tained, during which I could not help feeling my 
cheeks tingle with the many burning glances of 
scorn or reproach cast upon me by the less aban- 
doned of the party. I will even own that an 
intolerable weight of anxiety was for a brief instant 
lifted from my bosom by the sudden and extra- 
ordinary interruption which ensued. ‘The wide, 
heavy folding doors of the apartment were all at 
once thrown open, to their full extent, with a vig- 
orous and rushing impetuosity that extinguished, 
as if by magic, every candle in the room. Their 


various characters, Mlle. Smith, 
who is a neurotic, is subject to all 
kinds of grotesque hallucinations. 

She is a spiritualist in her faith, 
and believes in the verity of these 
incarnations. Professor Flournoy, 
a careful, cool-headed man, in his 
biography, entitled From India to 
the Planet Mars, sarcastically 
rejects all such claims and thinks 
her vagaries, though logically con- 
sistent in themselves, are romances 
of abnormal psychology. Her 
sub-consciousness, he assumes, 
retains very tenaciously the im- 
pressions of her past life, and her 
hysterical temperament produces 
a disassociation of the mental fac- 
ulties and evolves manifestations 
of multiple personality. 

So much for the cases ; the facts 
are indisputable, and they are 
attested, moreover, by scores of 
similar instances. The crux comes 
with the demand for a satisfactory 
and comprehensive explanation. 
The philistine disciples of physical 
science flout the whole subject as 
unworthy of attention, and they 
scorn the students of psychic re- 
search as dabblers in the black 
arts. The investigators, in truth, 
do not know just exactly where 
they are; this particular field of 
science has only recently been 
opened to explorers. The most 
plausible theory is that of the sub- 
liminal consciousness, advocated 
by Frederic Myers. “The 
stream of consciousness in which 
we habitually live,’’ he writes, “* is 
not the only consciousness that 
exists in connection with our 
organism.’’ The so-called self is 
always manifested through the 
physical body, but there is always 
some part of self lying latent in 
the sub-consciousness, just as there 
are sounds in nature imperceptible 
to the human ear. And when 
morbid conditions are produced 
these hidden phases may rise above 
the submerged levels to the sur- 
face and reveal themselves, when 
logically consistent, as separate 
identities. 




















light, in dying, enabled us just to perceive that a 
stranger had entered, about my own height, and 
closely muffled inacloak. The darkness, however, 
was now total; and we could only fee/ that he was 
standing in our midst. Before any one of us could 
recover from the extreme astonishment into which 
this rudeness had thrown all, we heard the voice 
of the intruder. 

‘““Gentlemen,”’ he said, in a low, distinct, and 
never-to-be-forgotten whisper which thrilled to the 
very marrow of my bones, “‘ gentlemen, I make no 
apology for this behavior, because in thus behaving, 
I am but fulfilling a duty. You are, beyond doubt, 
uninformed of the true character of the person who 
has tonight won at écarté a large sum of money 
from Lord Glendinning. Please to examine, at 
your leisure, the inner linings of the cuffs of his 
left sleeve, and the several little packages which 
may be found in the somewhat capacious pockets 
of his embroidered morning wrapper.”’ 

Many hands roughly seized me upon the spot, 
and lights were immediately re-procured. A search 
ensued. In the lining of my sleeve were found all 
the court cards essential in écarté, and in the 
pockets of my wrapper a number of packs, fac- 
similes of those used at our sittings, with the single 
exception that mine were of the species called, 
technically, arrondées ; the honors being slightly 
convex at the ends, the lower cards slightly 
convex at the sides. 
who cuts, as customary, at the length of the pack, 
will invariably find that he cuts his antagonist an 
honor; while the gambler, cutting at the breadth, 
will, as certainly, cut nothing for his victim which 
may count for the records of the game. 


In this disposition, the dupe 


Any burst of indignation upon this discovery 
would have affected me less than the silent con- 
tempt or the sarcastic composure with which it 
was received. 

““Mr. Wilson,’’ said our host, stooping to 
remove from beneath his feet an exceedingly luxur- 
ious cloak of rare furs, ‘““ Mr. Wilson, this is your 
property.” 
quitting my own room, I had thrown a cloak over 
my dressing wrapper, putting it off upon reaching 
the scene of play.) 
to seek here (eyeing the folds of the garment with 


(The weather was cold; and upon 


“T suppose it is supererogatory 
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Below the conscious self, which 
thinks and reasons, there is an 
underworld of mental existence, 
wherein are stored the lost data of 
experience, wherein are performed 
the involuntary automatic actions 
of the physiological functions, and 
wherein, too, may be received 
impressions from the external 
world that the conscious self can 
never know through the senses, 
just as the actinic rays of light and 
other ether vibrations beyond the 
gamut of the visible spectrum pass 
into the eye without giving us any 
sensation. This underworld Mr. 
Myers calls the subliminal con- 
sciousness. In the normal mind 
it is under the domination and 
control of the conscious reasoning 
self, and like an engine under the 
control of the engineer it keeps 
on the straight track. But let the 
guiding influence be dethroned 
and then the automatic engine of 
the mind is left without guidance, 
to the play of its unregulated 
caprices. The extreme result is 
insanity. The manifestation of 
dual personality occurs in the 
borderland between sanity and 
madness—when the reasoning self 
has imperfect control of the sub- 
merged data of the mind. It is 
then that the latent impressions 
rise like rebels; and when, for some 
cause or other, there is method in 
the madness of their confusion, we 
see the revelation of an apparently 
alien identity. 

Formerly such cases were con- 
fined in the asylum to wait for 
death. Today, from the light 
which has been thrown upon the 
whole subject by careful study, it 
looks as if we might discover means 
of cure. Hypnotism, in many 
instances, has been applied with 
beneficial results. The lunatic 
who insists that he is Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or that he is himself 
and his brother by different 
mothers, can often be hypnotized 
out of his delusions. Telepathy, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, hitherto 
involved in the trickery of charla- 
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a bitter smile) for any further evidence of your skill. 
Indeed, we have had enough. You will see the 
necessity, I hope, of quitting Oxford—at all events, 
of quitting instantly my chambers.’’ I left the 
apartment with a resolute scowl of defiance; and 
next morning ere dawn of day commenced a hur- 
ried journey from Oxford to the Continent, in a 
perfect agony of horror and of shame. 

I fled in vain. My evil destiny pursued me as if 
in exultation, and proved, indeed, that the exercise 
of its mysterious dominion had as yet only begun. 
Scarcely had I set foot in Paris ere I had fresh 
evidence of the detestable interest taken by this 
Wilson in my concerns. Years flew, while I 
Villain ! at Rome, with how 
untimely, yet with how spectral an officiousness, 
stepped he in between me and my ambition! At 
Vienna, too—at Berlin—and at Moscow! Where, 
in truth, had I mot bitter cause to curse him 
within my heart ? 

It was at Rome, during the carnival of 18—, 
that I attended a masquerade in the palazzo of the 
Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio. The suffocating 
atmosphere of the crowded rooms irritated me 
beyond endurance. The difficulty, too, of forcing 
my way through the mazes of the company con- 
tributed not a little to the ruffling of my temper; 
for I was anxiously seeking (let me not say with 
what unworthy motive) the young, the gay, the 
beautiful wife of the aged and doting Di Broglio. 
With a too unscrupulous confidence she had pre- 
viously communicated to me the secret of the cos- 
tume in which she would be habited, and now, 
having caught a glimpse of her person, I was 
hurrying to make my way into her presence. At 
this moment I felt a light hand placed upon my 
shoulder, and that ever-remembered, low, damnable 
whisper within my ear. 

In an absolute frenzy of wrath, I turned at once 
upon him who had thus interrupted me, and seized 
him violently by the collar. He was attired, in a 
costume altogether similar to my own. 

““Scoundrel!’’ I said, in a voice husky with 
rage, while every syllable I uttered seemed as new 
fuel to my fury; “scoundrel! impostor! accursed 
villain! you shall not—you shall not dog me unto 
death! Follow me, or I stab you where you 


experienced no relief. 





tans, or relegated to the realms of 
the occult, may turn out to be 
functions of the subliminal con- 
sciousness, and all the “psychic 
oscillations’’ of the human mind 
may be explained on the basis of 
natural law as acceptable as the 
atomic theory or the attraction of 
gravitation. “‘ We are only atthe 
mouth of the river,’”’ says Frederic 
Myers, “‘ which runs up into the 
unexplored interior of our being.”’ 

One thing is already certain— 
our old categories of science have 
been too dogmatic, too exclusive. 
The old opposition of the dual 
nature of man as strictly good and 
evil will have to go, and we shail 
have to recognize in the human 
mind more complex relations of 
the mental and moral faculties. 
Who can say that anger, if the 
new theory be true, is not an 
incipient form of insanity, “‘a 
psychic oscillation,’’ which tem- 
porarily dethrones the moral gov- 
ernor of the mind and leaves the 
agent irresponsible for the act? It 
is too early yet, perhaps, to come 
to any definite conclusions, but 
when one stops to consider the 
possibilities of changed opinion 
which might result from this con- 
ception of the dual personality, 
one must realize that like Colum- 
bus we have touched on the shore 
of a new world. 

Fiction has made good use of 
the old tradition of the schoolmen. 
It is a question whether the new 
field will ever offer the same 
opportunity for art. Art demands 
a sympathy which implies a con- 
tinuous identity of character. You 
cannot make a hero out of a 
lunatic; Wordsworth tried to do 
so in The Idiot Boy, but the result 
as well as the hero was idiotic. 
Art cannot desert the settled order 
of reason without compromising 
its dignity and without becoming 
grotesque. If you say that Ham- 
let was mad, then Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece, with its wonderful 
study of the human will paralyzed 
by a complication of motives, has 
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stand!’’ and I broke my way from the ball-room 
into a small ante-chamber adjoining, dragging him 
unresistingly with me as I went. 

Upon entering, I thrust him furiously from me. 
He staggered against the wall, while I closed the 
door with an oath, and commanded him to draw. 
He hesitated but for an instant; then with a slight 
sigh, drew in silence, and put himself upon his 
defence. 

The contest was brief indeed. I was frantic 
with every species of wild excitement, and felt 
within my single arm the energy and power of a 
multitude. In afew seconds I forced him by sheer 
strength against the wainscoting, and thus, getting 
him at mercy, plunged my sword, with brute fer- 
ocity, repeatedly through and through his bosom. 

At that instant some person tried the latch of 
the door. I hastened to prevent an intrusion, and 
then immediately returned to my dying antagonist. 
But what human language can adequately portray 
that astonishment, that horror which possessed me 
at the spectacle then presented to view? The 
brief moment in which I averted my eyes had been 
sufficient to produce, apparently, a material change 
in the arrangements at the upper or farther end of 
the room. A large mirror—so it seemed at first to 
me in my confusion—now stood where none had 
been perceptible before ; and, as I stepped up to it 
in extremity of terror, mine own image, but with 
features all pale and dabbled in blood, advanced to 
meet me with a feeble and tottering gait. 

Thus it appeared, I say, but was not. It was 
my antagonist—it was Wilson, who then stood 
before me in the agonies of his dissolution. His 
mask and cloak lay, where he had thrown them, 
upon the floor. Not a thread in all his raiment— 
not a line in all the marked and singular lineaments 
of his face which was not, even in the most 
absolute identity, mine own / 

It was Wilson; but he spoke no longer in a 
whisper, and I could have fancied that I myself 
was speaking while he said : . 

“© You have conquered, and I yield. Yet, hence- 
forward art thou also dead—dead to the World, to 
Heaven, and to Hope! In me didst thou exist; and, 


in my death, see by this image, which is thine own, 
how utterly thou hast murdered thyself.’’ 


no more significance than frag- 
ments of wreckage; it would lack 
that central unity without which 
the play would merely exhibit the 
antics of a crazed brain. Disas- 
sociated personalities could appeal 
only to our sense of the grotesque. 


(hthiudE. Pmnereth 


An Illustration of the 
Martian Language 


At a quarter before nine in the 
evening Mlle. Smith, desiring to 
obtain a communication, gave 
herself up to meditation. The 
room seems to her to become 
completely obscured, except the 
end of the table at which she 
is sitting, which is illumined with 
a golden light. A Martian girl 
in a yellow robe and with long 
tresses then comes and _ seats 
herself beside her, and begins to 
trace, without ink or paper, but 
with a point on the end of her 
index finger, black figures on a 
white cylinder, at first placed on 
the table, afterwards on her knees, 
and which is unrolled as she 
writes. Héléne is near enough to 
see the characters clearly, and 
copies them in pencil on a sheet of 
paper, after which the vision van- 
ishes and her mother and the room 
reappear. 


Transcription and Translation 


men mess Astané cé amés é vi itéch li 
tés alizé néiimi assilé ka ianiné ézi atév 
ni lé tazié é vi med iéex éziné rabriz 
ni tibraz. Men amés di ouradé ké 
Matémi uzénir chée kida ni ké chée 
brizi pi dézanir. _évai diviné tés luné. 

Friend, great Astané, I come to thee 
always by this element, mysterious, 
immense, which envelops my being and 
launches me to thee by all my thoughts 
and desires. Friend, come thou to 
remember that Matémi will await thy 
favor, and that thy wisdom will answer 
him. Be happy today. 


—Th. Flournoy in From India to 
the Planet Mars. 

















TYRANNY OF ‘‘THE LOVE INTEREST” 


By OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


More than one familiar fact lends color 
to the assertion, recently made, that novel- 
writing is a trade rather than an art, to be 
as mechanically learned and perhaps even 
more commercially practiced than are, for 
instance, politics and plumbing. A signifi- 
cant proof of this is the every-day novelist’s 
blind and unesthetic concern for what is 
known as “the love interest.”” No dem- 
onstration is necessary of the amazing pre- 
dominance, over every other motive, of 
‘the love interest ’’ in English and Amer- 
ican fiction, the fact being commonly 
accepted without comment, and _ super- 
ficially, perhaps, requiring none. What 
more natural, from a department-store 
point of view, than that love-stories, how- 
ever hackneyed and perfunctory, should be, 
like chocolate bon-bons, perennially in 
demand ? 

And, indeed, the intemperate  con- 
sumer of countlessly multiplied versions of 
che He-and-She story would doubtless, if 
challenged, glibly set forth that the novel 
being the representation of human life, the 
element of transcendent importance in 
human life should occupy a corresponding 
prominence in the art that portrays it— 
and that the element is romantic love. 
But does this, after all, explain the con- 
ventional obligation, religiously accepted 
and lived up to by almost every novelist, to 
supply a hero and a heroine of amatory 
tendencies, and, after an interval varying 
in length with the contemporary taste, to 
apportion out to them a destiny of one of 
the four following approved patterns: 
First, they are married; or, second, she 
marries some one else; or, thirdly, he mar- 
ries some one else; or, fourthly and lastly, 
she dies ? 

An unwritten law,-it appears, thus sup- 
plies the outline for every novel; and the 
author, restricting his ingenuity to details 


and repressing every original creative 
impulse with heroic firmness, dutifully 
applies his tracing-paper, as it were, to the 
familiar outline, reserving only the right of 
naming the characters and supplying the 
local color. Obviously, despite the labor 
involved—and no one will deny that writ- 
ing a novel is at least physically arduous— 
this traditional scheme is absurdly simple. 
Yet woe to the novelist who should 
attempt to complicate it! For it is the 
first article in the faith of the publisher, 
who gently but firmly controls the novelist, 
that the central feature of a novel must be 
its “love interest.’’ Yet the exclusive 
popularity of the story of romantic love is 
a question that has not as yet been tested, 
inasmuch as the loveless novel remains to 
be written. 

If, then, the publisher’s supposition 
be true, why should we patronize, with 
our grown-up air of tolerance, the four- 
year-old who demands daily stories of bears 
and nothing but bears, though he knows 
precisely how each story will begin and 
end, and can even prompt the narrator? 
We have it on excellent authority that the 
child is father to the man; and the child 
who will have bear-stories and nothing else 
suffers decadence rather than development 
in becoming the man who will have love- 
stories and nothing else—preferably the 
kind in which he can prompt the author. 

To admit that love is the consummate 
human passion, that many though not all 
the greatest works in literature are based 
upon it—is one thing; to suggest that a 
work of fiction might fail to hinge upon 
this passion, yet be interesting, powerful, 
and true—is another thing. 

So-called realism, though affecting to 
defy literary traditions, has again and again 
beaten about this particular bush without 
once squarely facing it. With afew nota- 
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ble exceptions, the realist is not yet real- 
istic enough to write other than the love- 
novel. Oddly enough, by providing a 
lively “‘love interest,’’ justly regarding this 
as a mere technical consideration, the 
realist feels that he buys the privilege of 
revelling to his heart’s content in the inti- 
mate details of crime, disease, and sordid- 
ness, assuming that readers who enjoy this 
kind of thing will call it “ strong,’ and 
those whodo not will skip it. But nobody, 
according to the prevalent belief, skips 
love-scenes. And to supply this alleged 
demand the realist or literary radical of 
whatever sort conscientiously continues to 
manufacture the requisite amount of 
stereotyped sentiment. 

‘“‘ Although,” observes Mr. Brander 
Matthews in this connection, “‘there are 
to be found by diligent search a few novels 
that are not love-tales—and of course 
‘Robinson Crusoe is the example that swims 
at once into recollection—yet the immense 
majority of novels have the tender passion 
either as the motive power of their 
machinery or as the pivots on which their 
plots turn. Although Vanity Fair was a 
novel without a hero, nearly every other 
novel has a hero and a heroine; and the 
novelist, however unwillingly, must concern 
himself in their love-affairs.’’ 

What power, then, impels him to 
pursue a course so consistently unoriginal ? 
Doubtless the only power of which he is 
conscious is the publisher. But there is 
also to be reckoned with the very discon- 
certing power of tradition, of convention. 
A convention has forced practically every 
novelist to discuss the love-making of a 
man and a woman, and to marry them 
or slay them before finally laying down 
his pen. 

Conventions, however, sometimes die 
natural deaths. Can it be that this exces- 
sive and unnatural regard for “‘the love 
interest’ will likewise ultimately subside ? 
It is encouraging to note that the develop- 
ment of the art—or trade ?—of fiction has 
been such that various other. conventions 
formerly governing the novelist now seem 
puerile enough. Singularly little attention 
has been paid, for instance, to the startling 
modifications that have taken place in the 
novel-heroine. An Evelina, as the central 
figure of a modern novel, would be a pre- 
posterous anomaly. And this is first, of 
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course, because of the change in the novel 
heroine’s characteristics. Whereas, this 
once somewhat wooden young lady had 
formerly to be ‘fair as an angel’’ or 
“black as a gypsy” and, in any case, 
“slender as a reed’’ and not more than 
eighteen years of age—her hair may nowa- 
days be red and her eyes of almost any 
fashionable color. Occasionally she is 
freckled, frequently she is plump. She 
practically never swoons, her bosom rarely 
heaves, and on scenting a proposal she 
conceals her emotions with flippancy, 
rather than displaying them by “‘a cheek 
mantled with blushes.’’ She is quite out 
of the habit of falling in love at first sight 
with a gentleman-and-a-scholar who hap- 
pens to be passing her window, falling in 
love having indeed come to be a far more 
elaborate process. In fact she has under- 
gone a considerable and significant reform, 
and the novelist and the public taste along 
with her. And her evolution from a 
painted stick into a sentient being has been 
accompanied by a similar departure from 
the stereotyped in the characters who woo 
her, or intrigue against her, and in the sit- 
uations that lead—that are still bound to 
lead—to her betrothal and marriage. 

It is unlikely that with these most desir- 
able modern improvements the progress of 
fiction has finally come to a standstill. 
Even a lame imagination can foresee the 
day when the novel-heroine may, if she 
chooses, be fat, fair and forty, with no 
personal fascination whatever and not a 
becoming gown in her wardrobe. And a 
bold fancy can picture the time when the 
novelist, who shall dare to write of what he 
sees, may produce a book whose every 
incident will not relate to the artificial 
romance of He-and-She ; whose interesting 
heroine may marry, casually, in the first 
chapter, and be chiefly concerned with her 
new linen and silver rather than with the 
bridegroom; or whose interesting hero 
may decide, without any heartache, that 
he prefers bachelor life after all; and whose 
final chapter may contain something besides 
a sunset and the passionate exchange of 
glances between love-lit eyes. And with 


the clearing of the literary atmosphere 
which will follow this valiant achievement, 
appreciation of the genuine and sponta- 
neous love-stories of literature may become 
more common. 






































WITH HOUND AND HORN 


FOUR OLD PRINTS IN COLOR 
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Soon as Aurora drives away the night, 

And edges eastern clouds with rosy light, 

The healthy huntsman, with a cheerful horn, 
Summons the dogs and greets the dappled morn. 
The jocund thunder wakes th’ enliven’d hounds, 
They rouse from sleep, and answer sounds for sounds; 
Wild through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brake; 
The flying game their smoking nostrils trace, 

No bounding hedge obstructs their eager pace; 
The distant mountains echo from afar, 

And hanging woods resound the flying war. 


—Gay’s Rural Sport 
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The pasture-land knows not of rough plough or harrow, 


The hoofs echo hollow and soft on the sward; 
The soul of the horses goes into our marrow; 

My saddle’s a kingdom, and | am its lord: 
And rolling and flowing beneath us like ocean, 

Gray waves of the high ridge and furrow glide on, 
And small flying fences in musical motion, 

Before us, beneath us, behind us, are gone. 

— Richard St. John Tyrwhitt 
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Mankind are all hunters in various degree; 

The priest hunts a living, the lawyer a fee, 

rhe doctor a patient, the courtier a place, 

Though often, like us, they’re flung out with disgrace. 
With the sports of the field there’s no pleasure can vie, 
While jocund we follow the hounds in full cry. 


Let the bold and the busy hunt glory and wealth, 
All the blessing we ask is the blessing of health; 
With hounds and with horns, through the woodlands to roam, 
And when tir’d abroad, find contentment at home. 
With the sports of the field there’s no pleasure can vie, 
While jocund we follow the hounds in full cry. 


— Anon. 
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Now, through the copse where the fox is found, 
And over the stream at a mighty bound, 
And over the high lands, and over the low, 
O’er furrows, o’er meadows, the hunters go! 
Away !—as a hawk flies full at its prey, 
So flieth the hunter, away,—away! 
From the burst at the cover till set of sun, 
When the red fox dies, and—the day is done! 
Hark, hark!—What sound on the wind is borne? 
’T is the conquering voice of the hunter’s horn! 

The horn,—the horn! 
The merry, bold voice of the hunter’s horn. 

— ‘Bryan W. Procter ( Barry Cornwall) 
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JULES LEFEBVRE 
A MODERN IDEALIST 


With unswerving constancy of purpose, 
Jules Lefebvre has taken his stand with 
the “‘idealists’’ of contemporary Parisian 
art ever since his début as a painter, some 
forty years ago. In this group he has been 
classed with Hector Leroux, Baudry, 
Bouguereau, and even Puvis de Chavannes. 

Never had the school of French paint- 
ing been so divided against itself as at the 
time when these names first stirred the 
pulses of the devotees of the Salon. 
Romanticists, classicists, realists, and ideal- 
ists measured forces in perpetual combat. 
Jules Lefebvre during his long and brilliant 
career has lived apart from this turmoil. 
He has sacrificed nothing of himself to the 
mode of the hour, but with a fine consist- 
ency has devoted his art to the traditional 
cult of beauty. Like so many of the 
alumni of the Roman College of French 
Art, he took up the portrayal of ideal 
themes, such as are inevitably suggested by 
the works of Raphael and Leonardo, and 
has delighted the public with a series of 
Dianas, Mignons, Graziellas, and Cigales. 

Lefebvre was born at Tournan in 1834. 
Like many of the great painters his origin 
was obscure. His father was a baker, and 
it was to his father’s trade he was appren- 
ticed. Through the contrivance of his 
mother he was sent to Paris where he 
became a pupil of Léon Coignet, and made 
rapid progress. His debut at the Salon 
was made in 1855, when he exhibited a 
portrait. In 1861 he won the Grand Prix 
de Rome for his canvas entitled Death of 
Priam. Medals and decorations have 
showered on him since then. His painting, 
Femme Couchée, exhibited in 1868, was 
greeted with an outburst of enthusiasm 
which fixed his rank as an artist. At the 
Salon of that year Lefebvre and Corot 
received equally the highest vote for the 
medal of honor, which was, however, given 


to Brion, as a compromise, in the sweet 
irony of official methods. 

Lefebvre’s art appeals strongly to the 
public of all conditions by satisfying the 
traditional theory of what a picture should 
be. His choice of subject is trite, but it is 
Lefebvre’s belief that old subjects gain new 
life under an original touch. He has been 
called the noblest painter of the nude, in 
the consideration and portrayal of which 
his attitude has always been of the purest. 
Fluency of line, chaste repose, delicacy of 
execution, and refinement of purpose dis- 
tinguish his many charming variations 
upon this theme. Action, character, are 
never the motives, but rather an insidious 
grace of line, a smoothness of texture, and 
poetic unsubstantiality. 

France has honored Lefebvre by the 
purchase of two paintings, La Verité, 
and Nymphe et Bacchus, both in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery. After his death they 
will goto the Louvre. Nymphe et Bacchus 
was exhibited at the Salon of 1886. It is 
a graceful composition of three figures, 
beautiful in its classic simplicity. La Verite 
won for Lefebvre the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor at the Salon of 1870. This 
admirable painting represents “‘ Truth”’ 
standing in a somewhat theatrical pose 
holding aloft tothe world a shining mirror. 
It is simple, direct in treatment, dramatic 
and forceful in action—withal a repressed 
action—and impressive in the lines and 
proportions of the figure. 

Among his best known paintings is 
Diana Surprised, which was purchased by 
an American for seven thousand dollars. 
The picture was painted in 1879, and has 
been abundantly engraved and reproduced. 
Lady Godiva, which pictures the fabled 
ride of the Countess of Coventry, nude 
on horseback through the village, is another 
of Lefebvre’s famous paintings popularized 
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through the many reproductions. Psyche, 
another very familiar picture, is exhibited as 
a loan in the permanent collections of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The picture, which was one of the sensa- 
tions of the Salon of 1883, represents Psyche 
with a star at her forehead, seated on arock 
overlooking the sea, holding in her hands 
the fate of the world. 

As a painter of ideal heads, Lefebvre has 
achieved wide popularity. These portray 
beautiful, if conventional, types of pure 
maidenhood, drawn from the classics. He 
has used the same model for several of these 
pictures, and the character of face is always 
similar even when the model has varied. 

In Vittoria Colonna the artist has pictured 
more than an individual. The spirit of an 
age shines through the frank eyes of this 
famous daughter of the Italian Renaissance. 
The poet is written in her face; so the 
princess, if less legibly ; the spiritual devotee, 
potentially ; while it takes little imagination 
to divine in her the beloved of Michael 
Angelo’s declining years. 

The graceful study of Liseuse (The 
Reader), was shown in the Salon of 1889. 
The subject is a sweet-faced young girl 
who looks gravely from a book held in 
taper fingers. The sweeping straight hair 
is parted in the middle and is entwined 
with morning-glories. 

La Poesie Antique is less graceful. A 
dark-haired girl, in Greek costume and 
crowned with bay leaves, sits somewhat 
stifly. Her faultless features are composed 
rather too precisely. 

Laure, exhibited in the Salon of 1885, 
resembles Henner’s model, but is still 
strongly characteristic of Lefebvre. Pale 
hair partly concealed by a black drapery 
over the head, a small nose, full lips, and 
firm, round chin, are the distinguishing 
features. 

Violetta is decidedly more human than 
any of the others mentioned, and might 
readily be a portrait. 

Clemence Isaure is a rather self-con- 
scious face, with again the full lips, round 
chin, and heavy hair wreathed in bay. 

The charm of Veénitienne is of a more 
universal type than the title would indicate. 
Her unconscious grace and wholesome 
sweetness are as characteristic of more 
northern climes as of the sunny Adriatic. 
Every feature reveals the frank, unembar- 
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rassed poise of the innocence symbolized 
in the spray of blossoms. 

In the opinion of many sound art critics 
there is in these ideal paintings of 
Lefebvre, beautiful as they are, an absence 
of any message; and this detracts from their 
vitality. It makes one sympathize with 
the revolt against idealism ably led by 
Courbet, Manet, and Bonnat, who sought 
to make art a human passion which 
grapples with things as they are. 

It is as a portrait painter that Lefebvre’s 
latter-day fame has come. In 1go1 he 
exhibited a study of his daughter Yvonne, 
with which Paris was delighted. This 
portrait, painted only two years ago, when 
Lefebvre was in his sixty-eighth year, tes- 
tifies to his extraordinary virility. It wasa 
triumph, and Jules Lefebvre enjoyed a 
double honor as father, in both senses of 
the term. 

Among his fellow craftsmen, Lefebvre is 
chiefly famed for his beautiful drawing. 
His color sense was never strong, but in 
the chalk drawings the quality of the flow- 
ing lines and wonderful simplicity of detail 
has called forth warm admiration from 
those who care least for his paintings. 
Personally Lefebvre is well known among 
the younger generation of artists as one of 
the instructors at the Julien School in 
Paris. “The master has been in touch 
with the School since its first session, and 
is greatly beloved for his unfailing kindli- 
ness as well as respected for the sincerity 
of his criticisms. 

A pretty story showing his upright char- 
acter and extreme conscientiousness is told 
of Jules Lefebvre on the occasion of his 
return from the Villa Medicis. While in 
Italy he had painted a large composition 
which he called The Mother of the Greeks, 
for which M. de Nieuyerkerke, director of 
the Beaux Arts, offered him twelve hun- 
dred dollars. He needed the money sorely, 
but feeling uncertain of the value of his 
picture consulted his senior, Gérome, who, 
realizing at once that the subject was too 
vast an effort for so immature a painter, 
told him brusquely to choose something 
simpler, and turned him from his studio. 
Rather than have an inferior work go from 
his hand Lefebvre refused the coveted 
money, and the picture has never been 
exhibited, though he keeps it still as a 
souvenir of his youthful ambitions. 
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The telephone is the nervous system of 
the modern business organism. From the 
great ganglion familiarly hailed as “‘Cen- 
tral’’ radiate the myriad nerves along 
which speed the impulses directing the 
world’s industry. The one nervous system 
is now as indispensable asthe other. The 
telephone is the chief source and symbol 
of the strenuous life. It has doubled the 
pressure, condensed the world, made us 
all next-door neighbors. 

Yet custom has staled the infinite won- 
der of this agent that out-Ariels Ariel. 
There is nothing so taken for granted as 
yesterday’s miracle. We have accepted 
the telephone as part and parcel of the 
established order, and added it to the ever- 
growing list of things so familiar that we 
cease to bother about understanding them. 

The United States has more telephones 
than all the rest of the world together, 
nearly 4,500,000, of which the independ- 
ent companies have a total share of about 
sixty per cent., and the Bell Companies 
about forty per cent., chiefly in the East. 
The city of New York has more than the 
whole Empire of Russia. With a field 
such as this to work in, American engi- 
neers have: naturally been able to experi- 
ment and improve to an extent impossible 
in more circumscribed spheres. Germany 
and Japan are said by experts to be in 
joint occupation of the next rung of the 
telephone ladder below America. Ger- 
many stands easily first among European 


countries in the commercial and social use 
of the telephone. At the other end of 
the world the Japanese prove again their 
right to the title of the Yankees of the 


Orient. Like ourselves, while weak in 
creating, they are strong in adopting and 
adapting. They have been notably suc- 
cessful in the commercial application of 
phantom circuits on trunk line work, a 
method whereby two sets of circuits are 
utilized to carry on three distinct con- 
versations at the same time. Japan’s 
lateness in appearing on the field has been 
a help rather than a hindrance. She has 
not been handicapped by a deadweight of 
antiquated machinery. 

To this same advantage, on a smaller 
scale, is largely due the superior equipment 
of the exchange from which the accom- 
panying illustrations were made. It was 
chosen for this purpose because it is 
undoubtedly the  best-equipped_ central 
exchange in the world. Newly installed, 
it has been able to reap the benefits of all 
the latest discoveries and improvements, 
while older companies are often compelled 
to be content with apparatus they would 
relegate to the scrap-heap if not deterred 
by the enormous expense of a new outfit. 

The average layman hazily pictures 
“Central,’”’ that place heard so long but 
not seen, as a modern edition of Babel, 
delivered over to jarring voices and ringing 
bells and general pandemonium. If he 
should visit the exchange pictured here, he 
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would see forty-five girls at work at a switch- 
board handling 18,000 calls in a busy 
hour. Yet there is no noise louder than 
the hum of a swarm of bees. The wheels 
go round without friction; the operators 
are too busy for the bustling confusion of 
incompetency; ingenious devices have 
brought the eye to the ear’s relief, re- 
placing bells by a system of lamp signals. 
Everything makes for efficiency. The 
girls sit almost rigidly motionless, so that 
a rear view gives the impression of forty- 
five models posing to show forty-five styles 
of coiffure. The illusion vanishes at a 


sight of their nimble fingers shuttling back 
and forth faster than the eye can follow. 
Practice gives them proficiency almost 
incredible. During the busy hours an 
operator makes on the average ten con- 
nections a minute, with automatic accur- 
acy. Under pressure—from a fire, a panic, 
a national calamity, accumulation of busi- 
ness after a break—she doubles this rate. 
The long L of the switchboard, with its 
forty-five operators, proves on nearer view 
to be divided into seventeen practically inde- 
pendent sections. The manager informs 
you that some of the sections are assigned 
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to direct subscribers, some to party lines, 
and others to pay stations, while the rest are 
connected with branch exchanges elsewhere 
in the city. If you are one of the 7200 
subscribers in this district, you will readily 
find your number, Main 11—44, on the 
switchboard. If you look long enough you 
will find it in seventeen different places. 
The wire that leads from the ’phone in 
your office, after being carried along under- 
ground to a distributing board at Central, 
has branched out to each of the seventeen 
sections of the switchboard. On sixteen of 
these the spring-jack or terminal of your 


THE WIRE-CHIEF HUNTING FOR TROUBLE 





wire appears on the upper part. On the 
seventeenth it is found, with 319 other 
spring-jacks, in a lower panel. It is on this 
seventeenth section that your calls are 
received. Inthe panel above are the spring- 
jacks of the entire 7200 subscribers, with 
any one of whom you may be connected. 
On each of the other sixteen sections your 
wire is at the disposal of any one of the 
group of the subscribers assigned to that 
position. This multiple system is enor- 
mously expensive, but no other system has 
been devised that gives the accuracy and 
speed demanded, and time is more than 
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money. It comes high but we must have 
it. 

As you examine the board the flashing 
of tiny electric lights in the lower panels 
attracts your curiosity. Perhaps youchance 
to see one signalling in your call section, 
in the spring-jack marked ‘‘ 11-44,’’ warn- 
ing you—and the operator—that your 
partner in the office two miles away has 
taken his receiver from the hook. At the 
same time the illumination of a larger gen- 
eral signal called “‘the pilot’? makes assur- 
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ascertain this the operator taps with a 
calling plug on the jack or terminal of 
Main 8-00, which is connected by a test- 
wire with all the other jacks of this num- 
ber. This is connected in such a way that 
if Main 8-00 is busy there isa flow of current 
from the operator’s receiver to the ground 
and a buzzing sound results. When the 
man behind the receiver at the other end of 
the wire hears this buzz he had better 
hang up his receiver at once and save the 
wait for the confirming, “‘ They’re busy.’’ 








IN THE HOSPITAL ROOM 


ance doubly sure that the operator will not 
overlook the call. 

The operator at once inserts an “‘ answer- 
ing plug’’ in 11-44 and goes in on that 
wire with the mellifluous inquiry, ‘‘ Num- 
ber, please?’’—the use of the word 
“hello” is rigorously barred the “hello 
girl,’’ strange to say. On getting your 
partner’s request, “‘ Main 8-00,”’ she first 
makes the “* busy test.’’ It is quite possible 
Main 8-00 is engaged on one of the other 
sixteen sections in which it appears. To 








If, however, the coast is clear, you see 
the operator insert her calling plug in Main 
8-oo. Another tiny lamp flashes out its 
signal, and stays lit until Main 8-00 takes 
down his receiver. Then the operator’s 
troubles are ended for the present. She 
does not need, as under the old régime, to 
break in on the conversation every other 
minute with -her, “Are you through?”’ 
before shutting off, or, more probably, shut 
off first and vary the question to, “Oh, 
weren’t you through ?’’ It is all worked 














Same. 
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automatically now. In a minute or two 
you see the same two lamps flashing out 
again, giving notice that the subscribers 
have finished talking. The operator at once 
disconnects. If only one light appears she 
knows that the subscriber wishes another 
connection, and repeats the process. 

As you walk around the board you 
observe that the procedure in the other 
divisions is in the main identical with that 
of the direct subscribers’ division.. If the 
subscriber wanted is in another exchange 








THE INQUIRY DESK 


in a different section of the city, one more 
link in the chain is needed. The operator 
in this exchange notifies the operator in 
the other of the number wanted, and 
is assigned a trunk wire to carry the mess- 
age. The two subscribers are then con- 
nected direct. In handling pay-station 
messages similar minor variations occur. 
An amusing break in the monotony of 
the telephone girl’s work occasionally 
comes to the operators on two-party lines. 
Some malign fate seems to delight in join- 





ing together as ‘“99 a’’ and ‘‘99 d’’ men 
who grate on each other. If they are of 
different nationalities the friction is all the 
more intense. The chances are that both 
Schmidt and O’Flynn will be inspired to 
use the ’phone at once. The certainty is 
that they are not inspired in the language 
they resort to on finding that the other 
fellow is trying to monopolize the line, as 
usual. The operator usually solves the 
problem by shutting off both and waiting 
for the more enterprising to ring up, or 








rather light up, again. But this section 
does not depend for its interest on such 
personal encounters. In no branch of 
telephone work has more ingenuity been 
shown than in the devising of systems of 
selective signalling for two-party wires. 
The latest triumph in this field, perfected 
by one of the brightest men in the busi- 
ness today, Mr. W. W. Dean, of Chicago, 
makes it possible to signal any one of four 
instruments on the same line without dis- 
turbing the others. Mr. Dean utilizes the 
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principle of harmonic vibration familiar in 
the tuning fork. Elastic reeds of different 
periods of vibration are adjusted at each 
instrument in such a way that when cur- 
rents of different rates are sent over the 
wire from Central, each reed takes up only 
the harmonizing signals, and the other 
instruments are not affected. 

The impression you bear away from 
every division alike is that of the lightning 
speed with which the connection is made 
—in a hundredth part of the time it takes 
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continually up and down the long row, 
and report neglected calls or surreptitious 
conversations. But it is the direct super- 
vision that strikes the observer most forc- 
ibly. On the chief operator’s desk is seen 
a miniature switchboard connected with 
every position on the main board. Every 
call that enters the exchange is represented 
on the chief operator’s board by a white 
light in the corresponding section. If the 
light lasts longer than three seconds, show- 
ing that the call has not been taken up, 








A HALF-HOUR LOUNGE 


to read of it. Every effort is made to 
economize time: nowhere is the value of 
asecond better appreciated. “The operator 
is trained to be always on the alert, cool- 
witted, quick-fingered. 

But even the telephone girl is fallible. 
The system of supervision which her human 
liability to err necessitates is admirably 
accurate and concentrated. It is under 
the direction of the chief operator, Central’s 
centre. Indirectly the chief operator keeps 
watch through the supervisors who walk 





the monitor at the chief operator’s table 
knows that the girl concerned is not 
attending to business. She soon is. When 
the subscribers discontinue talking, a red 
light appears in the same way just below, 
and the maximum grace given the opera- 
tor, this time to disconnect, is again three 
seconds. The hundreds of calls flash in 
utter confusion before your unaccustomed 
glance, but the trained, selective eye of the 
monitor keeps unerring score. 

Suddenly another mode of the chief 
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operator’s control is made apparent. Loud 
above the hum of the room a gong rings 
out sharply. You see every girl in the 
room instantly drop all other work and 
press the button connecting her with the 
chief operator’s desk. Probably the regu- 
lar order circuit in the division which 
makes the connections with outside 
exchanges is not working. The chief 
operator at once assigns a circuit to use 
until the trouble is remedied. Often the 
trouble is found by the operator, reported to 
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A RELAY AT LUNCH 


the chief operator, the remedy devised and 
carried out by the girls, all in five seconds. 

‘Trouble,’ you find, is an important 
word in the telephone girl’s vocabulary. 
The extremely complicated mechanism of 
the exchange is liable to more or less seri- 
ous accident at any time. If the trouble 
were not remedied on the instant, business 
would pile up at such a rate in a few min- 
utes that hours could not untangle it. 
The remedy varies with the trouble. 
Sometimes a whole position goes wrong. 
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In this case the operators at each side take 
up the calls till repairs are made. Or it 
may be a single wire is not working— 
“steady lights,’’ in exchange parlance. 
The wire-chief is immediately notified and 
proceeds to locate the trouble. Inthe old 
days of telephoning, a year or two ago, few 
of the troubles that lines or instruments 
were heir to could be accurately determined 
from Central. It was often necessary to 
send a man out to follow up the wire step 
by step till the source of trouble—a receiver 











not hung up, a grounded wire, a break in 
the line—was discovered and repaired. 
Today, thanks to a clever utilization of 
testing circuits and delicate instruments 
due to Mr. R. Max Eaton of Philadelphia, 
the wire-chief, sitting at his desk, locates 
the break in an instant, and dispatches a 
man direct to the spot, to the great saving 
of time and nerves. 

Snatches of conversation you catch at 
almost every section show that “trouble ”’ 
does not all come from the one end of the 
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wire. From one half-conversation you 
infer that someone is trying to find out 
the nearest subscriber to 120th Street and 
X Avenue. At another section a sub- 
scriber evidently wants to learn the number 
of a real estate broker within three or four 
blocks of Marlborough and Antrim 
Streets; he has forgotten both name and 
address. The operator, without any 
slackening of her regular work, transmits 
the request to the inquiry department, 
which the company maintains as much to 
save their time as for your sake. An elab- 
orate system of card-files soon supplies the 
information wanted, and it is passed on 
through the operator to the forgetful 
subscriber. 

Many are the uses to which Central is 
put. “Hello, this is 200; waken me at 
five o’clock tomorrow morning, please,’’ 
is a frequent request from the man minus 
an alarm clock. ‘‘Where is the fire?’’ 
‘Which boat is ahead?”’ ‘‘Is the rumor 
of Senator Y’s death correct?’’ ‘To one 
and all the chief operator, with all the 
city’s information within reachof her wire, 
gives courteous and accurate answer. 

Behind the scenes as you are, it is pos- 
sible to go yet further behind. You do 
not realize the extent and complication of 
the mechanism until you take a rear view 
of the switchboard with its multitude of 
wires. When you see the millions of feet of 
wire with its countless connections you can 
easily credit the manager’s statement that 
the switchboard alone cost more than the 
whole five-story stone building in which 
the operating and executive departments 
are housed. 

But a switchboard does not make an 
exchange. Central without the telephone 
girl would be more void than Hamlet 
without Ophelia. Even the grumpiest 
subscriber will regret the day when the 
successful adaptation of the automatic 
switchboard to large exchanges sounds her 
knell. At present she seems unconscious 
of what fate probably has in store for her. 

The telephone girl is much like other 
girls. She is too variable a quantity to be 
otherwise; a steady stream of newcomers 
flows in to replace those outward bound 
for the haven of matrimony or for more 
lucrative fields of work. Yet she belongs 
to a more or less definite type. No ner- 
vous girl need apply at a_ telephone 
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exchange. The strain and stress of the 
eight hours intense, concentrated attention 
to the demands of the switchboard call for 
coolness and poise. Not for stolidity: 
quickness is as essential as coolness. 
Patience, good nature, and other of the 
minor virtues are hers if anyone’s. Phys- 
ically, the essential requirements are good 
sight and good hearing. Altogether, good 
value for fifteen cents an hour. 

Raw material of this quality usually takes 
three weeks to evolve into the finished 
product. The girl who has the telephone 
bee buzzing within her bonnet seeks the 
general manager, and is first put through 
a searching test for general fitness—sight 
and hearing, wideawakeness, department. 
If satisfactory she is turned over for train- 
ing to the operating inspector. For the 
first week she does nothing but attach her 
headphone to an experienced operator’s 
position and listen. It takes that time to 
learn to distinguish the dozen and one 
confusing sounds that crowd into her 
receiver. The next two weeks she puts 
her observation in practice, with an experi- 
enced operator always at herelbow. Bythe 
end of the third week the tracks have been 
beaten out in her brain cells byincessant use, 
and connections are made automatically. 

The lot of the full-fledged telephone girl 
is by no means an unenviable one. Her 
work demands unflagging attention, but 
custom eases the strain. The great tele- 
phone companies are in the forefront of 
the modern movement for improved work- 
ing conditions. Every girl is given a half- 
hour intermission morning and afternoon 
to lounge in the rest-room and read or 
gossip as she will. For the rare cases of 
nervous collapse a hospital room is provided, 
under a matron’s care. Moreover, there 
is a dining-room, where a very substantial 
lunch is furnished the girls free, except for a 
slight charge for dessert or other extras. A 
large corps of substitutes provides relief for 
the relays of girls on intermission or at lunch. 

Throughout, this management of the 
human element in the mechanism of Cen- 
tral shows the same care-and ingenuity 
that have bent the mysterious power of 
electricity to their aid in fashioning that 
great gift to the world, the telephone. 
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THE PICTURE POST-CARD FEVER 


AN INTERNATIONAL MALADY 


Fever and ague would, perhaps, be a 
better name. It has broken out in a 
rather mild form in many parts of the 
United States, but there need be no 
alarm. It is a harmless epidemic. Crazes 
are short-lived in America, and then, too, 
our nerves are in constant training. They 
are up at ninety-five all the time. A fad 
which drives grown-up Europeans to the 
insane asylum is given to American children 
to play with. 

But if you want to see the post-card 
mania with all the current turned on, visit 
one of the interior cities of Europe—say of 
southern Germany or of Switzerland. At 
the station restaurant, the waiter will place 
a plate of post-cards in front of you asa 
sort of introduction, just as in this country 
the first acquaintance is reached through a 
glass of ice water. You have time between 
courses to make a few choice selections, 
and as an entrée pen, ink, and postage 
stamps are brought. You have ten friends 
at home who are collecting post-cards. 
To one you write, ‘Just arrived at Basel; 
it is a delightful place.’? On the next you 
write, ‘I reached here at 7.30; all well.’’ 
Then you think for a little and write, 
“This is a picture of the railway station 
where I breakfasted.’’ Then you run out 
of remarks, and you duplicate what you 
have written. Your breakfast bill includes 
your ham and eggs, post-cards, stationery 
conveniences, with a little added for the 
rent of the table. When you take the bill 
to the desk you find that the young lady 
who acts as cashier has a much better col- 
lection of cards than the soup-plateful 
supplied by the waiter. These are in 
packages of a dozen, at only one franc a 
package, and after a little meditation you 
take two packages. Then before taking a 
carriage to your hotel you look up the 
news-stand to see if by any chance you can 


buy some American news. Here you finda 
wall of post-cards, five feet high and eight 
feet long, a sort of background to the little 
three-by-four news-stand. You are curious 
to see the assortment, and before you leave 
you have picked up eighteen, all of unusual 
design and attractiveness. 

On the way to the hotel the driver takes 
his official drive-card out of a vest pocket 
of the carriage, and with it a collection of 
post-cards illustrating the beautiful drives 
around the city. He is looking for busi- 
ness and has been so nice about it, and his 
charge of one franc for you and your bag 
has been so moderate, that you cannot 
resist buying a few post-cards just to help 
him along. He is a good salesman, and 
before you reach your hotel you have 
bought a package of twelve for one franc, 
fifty. But not until you reach your hotel 
are you really introduced to the post-card 
business. Here the concierge, the man who 
talks all languages and who understands 
all knowledge and all mysteries, controls 
the market. His business is both whole- 
sale and retail. The head porter has cards, 
the second porter has cards, the twenty- 
seventh porter has cards, the man who 
handles your baggage and who works for 
the twenty-seventh porter has cards, boots 
has cards, and boots’ first assistant has 
cards. Cards are served with your after- 
dinner coffee, and the maid who does up 
your room leaves a little package on your 
dressing table for you to look at. Then 
you go on the street and you find shop 
after shop given over exclusively to post- 
cards. All stores, large and small, handle 
post-cards as side lines, or in some instances 
make a business of post-cards and handle 
boots and shoes or dress goods as side lines. 
In twenty-four hours, if you are a good 
player, you will have bought post-cards 
enough to keep you writing for ten days. 
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CHRISTIAN IX. roi de Danemark, 
Inventeur de l'art de gouverner avec la minorizé. 
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WILHELMINE, reine des Pays-Bas. 


La jeunesse, quelle excuse / 


NICOLAS Il. 
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In England the situation is not quite so 
bad as on the Continent, yet even in Eng- 
land one manufacturing concern is reported 
to have sold in twelve months forty-nine 


millions of pictorial post-cards. But the 
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of the tourist now appears to be devoted, 
not to the art gallery or to the cathedral, 
but to the wild search for something 
unusual in the post-card market. 

All sides of life are pictured and carica- 
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A FRENCH CONCEPTION OF KING EDWARD 


post-card shop is hardly noticeable on Fleet 
Street or the Strand, while on the Rue de 
Rivoli and other leading streets ot Paris 
these shops confront one at every turn. 
Whole rows of shops are given up to the 
craze, and a large proportion of the time 


tured. Kings and costermongers are alike 
burlesqued by the facile pen of the ingen- 
ious artist, and every incident of life from 
the cradle to the grave is represented. 
Perhaps it is natural that the artists of so 
young a republic as France should find in 
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the monarchs of Europe a fruitful theme 
for satire and ridicule; and King Edward 
of England, Emperor William of Germany, 
and the Czar, are mercilessly carica- 
tured. The aged Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Italy, and the reprobate Sultan 
are frequently added to the list, but it is 
the distorted features of the rulers of the 
three great powers that lend popularity to 
the ‘‘royal”’ series of picture postals. 

But aside from political caricatures of a 
questionable character which one finds in 
such abundance in Paris and Berlin, and 
for that matter in nearly every continental 
city, there are scores and hundreds of pic- 
torial post-cards offered for sale which are 
positively indecent. Certainly they would 
not be exposed for sale in an English or an 
American shop; and yet a Paris dealer told 
me that his chief purchasers for post-card 
photographs of the nude from life—in sets 
of six with titles such as “‘ Taking a Bath”’ 
and “‘ Riding a Donkey”’ and “ Playing 
the Model’’—were English and American 
travelers. Most of the post-card designs, 
however, are innocent enough, and refer 
to every-day scenes and incidents, idealized 
sometimes by the artist, and showing not 
infrequently considerable artistic merit. 
Every town and village in continental 
Europe frequented by the tourist has its 
own peculiar series of post-cards, represent- 
ing local scenery and picturing the striking 
events in local history. The variety is thus 
endless. Millions upon millions of these 
cards are thrown into mail boxes in the 
course of a year, with an address scribbled 
on one side, and a friendly line scrawled 
around the scanty margin of the other. 
The designs of cards used in this way are 
devoted chiefly to advertising the beauties 
of a particular town or neighborhood. But 
sometimes the topics are of a wider interest 
and relate to scenes or events of national 
or even international significance. 

The puzzle post-card is a comparatively 
recent development. It is doubtful if it 
can be described as a boon to man. Six 
or eight cards are pieced together after the 
manner of a child’s puzzle blocks, the 
design covering the whole series. The 


post-card enthusiast takes the set and mails 
them, one after another, to some unsuspect- 
ing and bewildered friend or foe, or perhaps 
simultaneously to several members of one 
family. 


The latter method is probably 
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preferred by the sufferers, as the agony is 
sooner over. The puzzle picture may be 
anything from a frog to a fairy, and the aim 
of the artist is so to arrange the portion of 
the design that falls on each separate card 
that the interest of the receiver shall 
receive an additional stimulus as each sec- 
tion comes to hand; and he is expected to 
reach a state of wild excitement by the 
time all but the last card or two have been 
received, when he is supposed to be 
devoting his time chiefly to wondering and 
guessing what the complete design is going 
to be. It does not strike one at first as a 
very exhilarating pastime, and one would 
suppose the post-card humorist would 
become a little tedious; yet a recent writer 
in The Strand Magazine represented a con- 
siderable portion of the population of Eng- 
land as being in a paroxysm of excitement 
over the outcome of some of these 
mysteries. 

The newest idea is the making of origi- 
nal post-cards. Blank cards are purchased, 
and people who never before attempted to 
draw the commonest geometrical figure 
are now using pencil and brush in the 
manufacture of edition de luxe post-cards 
for the collections of their most select 
friends. 

Some of the best and worst specimens of 
the pictorial cards come from Germany, 
and, despite the agitation in England 
against all things ‘‘ made in Germany,’’ 
these cards are imported by the hundred 
millions into England, and almost as largely 
into France. The figure sounds fabulous, 
and it is difficult to imagine the immensity 
which it suggests. The forty-nine million 
cards handled by one English firm alone, 
as stated above, would, if placed end to 
end, stretch from London to Chicago, and 
yet leave a surplus card for every inhabi- 
tant of the latter city. Yet this figure has 
to be multiplied many times before we 
reach the total trade in pictorial post-cards 
for England alone, and the total thus 
obtained grows small again besides the 
prodigious statistics of the Continent. 

There is no record of where the craze 
began or who started it. Like the “‘four- 
teen puzzle’’ and “ pigs in clover ”’ it will 
run its course and be eternally satisfied. It 
is the psychologist’s business to explain 


“why?” 
’. tT. & 








THE AMERICAN MAN OF LETTERS 


By HORACE 


A few years ago, Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, the accomplished editor of Boswell’s 
Life of ‘Fohnson and of Johnson’s own writ- 
ings, was making his first visit to the 
United States, and was staying with his 
son-in-law, Professor W. J. Ashley, then 
of Harvard University. I went to see him 
and found him delightfully at home in 
many fields of English literature, and by 
no means the man of one book which his 
years of labor on Johnson might lead one 
into thinking him to be. He and his wife 
knew our American writers familiarly, 
and one of the questions he put to me 
was, ‘Where can I find the haunts of 
Rollo? Both Mrs. Hilland I were brought 
up on the Rollo books, the Franconia 
stories, and other writings of Mr. Jacob 
Abbott, and one of the pleasures we looked 
forward to when coming to America was 
to see some of the localities which he made 
so interesting.”’ 

I was highly delighted at this testimony 
to a genuine American author, and though 
I feared that many of the New England 
scenes depicted by Mr. Abbott had suffered 
a change in the changes of social life, I was 
glad to introduce Rollo himself to Dr. Hill, 
for [knew that a fellow-townsman, the Rev. 
Edward Abbott, a son of Jacob, as was 
Lyman Abbott also, had undoubtedly furn- 
ished his father with material out of which 
to construct the immortal Rollo. But 
best of all was the notion of a passionate 
pilgrimage upon the tracks of this Ameri- 
can creation. If I went to Westmoreland 
and Cumberland it would be to follow in 
the footsteps of Wordsworth. Why should 
not Dr. Hill exchange like compliments 
with me? 

Jacob Abbott was really an admirable 
illustration of the American man of letters 
as seen in his simplest, least imitative 
nature. Whether writing of scenes in 
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America or Europe, his boys and girls were 
unspoiled Americans, native, indigenous 
types of a society almost historic to us, but 
with which we are in keen sympathy. 
He was an illustration of his class, besides, 
in the independence with which he fol- 
lowed his vocation. He gave me once a 
sketch of his mode of life when traveling 
in Europe, gathering material for some set 
of books. ‘“* WhenI reach atown,”’ hesaid, 
‘‘ and go to the inn, I unpack my desk and 
writing materials, and lay out my work ona 
convenient table near the window. Then 
every morning after breakfast I sit down 
at my desk the whole forenoon and write. 
In the afternoon I sally forth, and in walks 
and drives and social life I spend the rest 
of the day and evening. I visit museums 
and galleries and see the sights which are 
open to all travelers, and the next day I 
am at my desk again. Whether I stay a 
day in a place or a week or a fortnight or 
a month, I am as regular at this mode of 
life as I should be at home. Thus I have 
the satisfaction of pursuing my vocation 
cheerfully wherever I may chance to be, 
and I do not bring upon myself that weari- 
ness which follows an unceasing round of 
sight-seeing. When I am satisfied that I 
can do better by moving on, I pack my 
papers away, make my exit, and go on to 
the next stage, where I set up my shop 
again in the same way.”’ 

The temperament and the methodical 
habits of this writer had much to do with 
the ease with which he solved the problem of 
combining European travel with his regular 
employment, but his case was by no means 
an uncommon one among men of letters. 
Yet, though we recognize how naturally 
it fits the profession of literature, a mo- 
ment’s consideration only is necessary to 
show how exceptional such a condition is 
in any other profession or art. The painter 
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comes nearest to enjoying the same liberty, 
but even he is encumbered by more appar- 
atus, and is much more dependent on the 
nature of the locality in which he may 
establish himself. As Thackeray some- 
where observes, the author need only go 
to the nearest stationer for a few sheets of 
paper, some pens and ink, and his tools of 
trade are ready for his hand. 

Oa the other hand, if the man of letters 
be thus independent in his movements and 
almost predetermined to vagrancy, he lives 
under a livelier scrutiny than his fellows in 
other professions. The conditions of his 
life seem to compel publicity. A man of 
letters, if he has established a correspond- 
ing reputation, has in every community 
those who are ready to honor him. Thirty 
years ago a young writer on the Pacific 
coast printed two or three short stories in 
a local magazine. Fame came hurrying to 
him from every quarter of the continent, 
and when a few months later he left the 
Pacific coast for the Atlantic, his journey 
was a triumphal progress; the telegraph 
operator seemed never to leave his side; 
cities vied with each other, not to have 
him born in them, but to kill him with 
kindness; and at afternoon teas and recep- 
tions polite usage was so far forgotten that 
young ladies were brought forward and 
presented to him. 

Such attention may be flattering enough, 
but it has its reverse side when it makes 
inroads on a man’s real privacy. If aman 
of letters lives in a town where literary 
and academic pursuits are common, he 
escapes much by being one of a crowd. A 
clever woman in my own town of Cam- 
bridge once said to me that if she met a 
man in society and was at a loss for a 
topic of conversation, she found it small 
hazard to spring upon him the question, 
“* How is your book getting on?”’ In nine 
cases out of ten he answered her with a 
long account, and had no difficulty in 
recognizing what book she had inquired 
after. But if the man of letters be more 
solitary, he is peculiarly open to insidious 
attacks upon a happy, unconscious pursuit 
of his calling. There was a poet of our 
day, of no mean power and true fame, 
whose insight and whose dramatic nature 
led him into the portrayal of subtle emo- 
tions and into the characterization of men 
and women in various attitudes of mind 
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and soul. He lived with his wife ia a 
small country village where he could work 
undisturbed by the confusion of very active 
life. But he rarely published under his 
own name. Instead, he adopted sundry 
pseudonyms known chiefly to the editors 
of the magazines to which he contributed. 
Can you not guess the reason why? Can 
you not see how the villagers, finding his 
name attached to this and that poem, 
would read the poem not as a work of art, 
but as the record of personal experience, 
and would say, “‘What is Edward up to 
now? Who is this whom he is talking 
about ? It can’t be his wife’’; and it can 
readily be seen how these questions would 
be translated into look, and find response 
in innuendo and sly jest, and how miserable 
a generous and sensitive nature might be 
made when forced to encounter a public 
which thought itself taken into the confi- 
dence of his inmost thought. 

I am very sure that the explanation of 
a resort to fictitious signatures among men 
of letters is far oftener to be found in a 
desire to protect oneself from impertinent 
curiosity, and in a jealous regard for the 
sacredness of personality as symbolized by 
a name, than in the lower reason of enjoy- 
ing the freedom of a dual personality which 
permits one under a mask to cultivate praise 
of self, or to play a trick on the public. 

Yet, after all, what delightful relations 
the man of letters establishes with his 
readers! He may never travel; he may 
never lecture; he may scarcely be seen by 
the great multitudes that know his books; 
still, if he chooses to throw his mind open 
in personal talk, the reader who lives a 
thousand miles away may come to know 
him better than he knows his next-door 
neighbor whom he has seen day in, day 
out, for a score of years. I have a great 
admiration for Mr. Howells’ art, and think 
he has created a great many figures in 
fiction which have distinctness and 
vitality. I can even imagine the student 
of American social life a hundred years 
hence using The Quality of Mercy or A 
Hazard of New Fortunes as a text-book ; 
but I am much more confident that the 
general reader who wants his fiction con- 
temporaneous will read over and over again 
the two or three books in which this 
writer has taken the world into his confi- 
dence and told of his boyish experience, 











his literary passion, and finally his encounter 
with the group of elder men of letters, in 
his delightful book of reminiscences, 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 

There is no more agreeable introduction 
than this book gives to the personality of 
the several authors, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier 
and others whom Mr. Howells first met 
when he was a young man and afterward 
came to know more intimately. And his 
own shadow is cast most unconsciously. 
We do not wonder at his friendship with 
these men; he gave as well as received. 
One does not find much criticism of their 
writings nor much intellectual assessment; 
but one leaves the book with a strong 
sense of the nobility of character, the fine 
strain, the humaneness of this great group. 
These characterizations by the man of 
letters, who may be called now the dean of 
the literary fraternity, are reénforced when- 
ever one takes down from the shelf the 
biographies which contain more formal 
accounts of their lives. How serene is the 
spirit of Emerson in the grave pages of 
Cabot; how catholic and friendly is Long- 
fellow as one finds him in that leisurely 
record by his brother, a beautiful mosaic 
of innumerable bits of diary and letters! 

There are two other books which have 
a like power to construct American literary 
life for us on the personal side—Colonel 
Higginson’s Cheerful Yesterdays and his 
Contemporaries. In the former the author 
deals with himself; in the latter with his 
friends. His career, as we all know, was 
not wholly literary, else how did he get his 
title? But literature has always dominated, 
and even when writing of war matters, his 
style is inescapable. The two books to- 
gether give a picture of society which was 
not open to the charge of a withdrawal 
from affairs, fancied by some a character- 
istic of literary people, and the reader is 
constantly finding his face fanned by strong 
breezes of reform and national feeling. 

Longfellow jots down in his diary a 
playful judgment. ‘‘What is autobiog- 
raphy? What biography ought to be.” 
Mark Twain once set the two before me 
in a pregnant phrase. ‘‘Autobiography,”’ 
he said, “‘is sure to be true; biography is 
sure to be false. For, give a man space 
enough, and however much he may try to 
gloss over his life, he is sure in the end to 
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let out the secret; whereas, let a man be 
ever so determined to write a truthful life 
of another, he is sure before he is through 
to inject himself, his views and his judg- 
ment of the subject.’’ Be this as it may, 
there is a strong disposition on the part of 
men of letters to write about themselves. 
Their life is pretty self-centered, and their 
habit of interpreting human nature in 
fiction, in poetry or in history leads them 
naturally to expound the nearest subject— 
themselves. So the portrait painter almost 
always leaves a portrait of himself. The 
writer sometimes does this in formal shape. 
How ingenuous and readable is Stillman’s 
Autobiography of a Journalist! In it he 
traces the growth of his own mind, and in 
it, too, he shows what a genius he had for 
friendship when he draws with admirable 
art the figures of many men and women of 
mark. Yet if we except Franklin among 
the earlier men, Stillman, Howells, and 
E. E. Hale among the men of our day, the 
practice of autobiography by men of letters 
in America has been rare. Dr. Holmes, 
indeed, was delightfully free in the disclos- 
ures of his mind, but there is a phosphor- 
esence of personality in his writings, rather 
than many personal details. We must 
look chiefly for this autobiographic express- 
ion in the undress literature of personal 
letters. Here one may get close beside 
Lowell, though he never kept a diary. 
Whittier, though his letters have not 
much ease, betrayed in them his steady 
political current. Hawthorne’s letters and 
journals will always tell us more of him 
than any biographer will reveal; and 
Thoreau’s letters go far toward correcting 
a too chill conception of his character. 
One cannot take even so cursory a 
review as this of American literary life, 
without being reminded how generous a 
part literature has played in our national 
life. However the great lights in our 
firmament may dwindle in the possible 
flame of new literature yet to come, no 
standards of comparison can ever diminish 
the serenity and beauty of America which 
lies both in the literature we have accum- 
ulated and in the noble lives of American 
men of letters. It is a delight to escape 


from the feverishness of much of our life 
into the sweet pastures and by the running 
brooks to be found in our special corner of 
the great domain of literature. 


























THE MAN WITH THE COMMON EYE 
By E. CLARENCE OAKLEY 


Every one is an artist. Some are prac- 
tical artists — artists who have arrived. 
Others—and they are the vast majority— 
are artists in potentia, having large possi- 
bilities but no attainments. Of the artists 
who have attained, only a very few are able 
to produce pictures; but that is a minor 
accomplishment. ‘To see pictures is the 
supreme ability. A bit of time and a little 
self-planning for visions are alone needed. 

One day the Man with the Common 
Eye went forth tosee. He sought beauty, 
but found it not. By sea-shore, amid 
woods, through parks he wandered. 

He came tothe water’s edge, but the ar- 


ray of towers, chimneys, and buildings of a 
crowding city displeased him. The shore’s 
straight line, guarded by stone and cement 
against the lave of waters and the river’s 
encroachment, seemed a perversion of a 
common medium of beauty. In his soul 
he said, ‘‘ For beauty, the useful must be 
wedded with the natural. It is not enough 
that the thing have utilities; it should be 
accordant with the soul of things.’’ So, 
still he pressed on, seeking until he came 
to a wooded scene, where roads parted 
sadly, like lovers unwilling to separate, and 
for a little way journeyed on side by side. 
Between the roads a slight bed of lawn, 
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with here and there a tree. ‘‘ This is 
beauty, for its message is honest, its appeal 
complete, its feeling intense. Here I rest 
and feast!’’ The sun was lowering to 
the western sleep. An autumn sadness 
was on the leaves, and the October wind 
began a wail for the lovers forever parted. 
For the Man with the Common Eye it 
was a vision of Parting Ways, a dream 
with its fulfilment. 

There is an earnest zeal for broadness. 
“‘Narrow”’ isthe epithet terrible. To widen 
the horizon is the essential—in knowledge, 
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is capable also of beholding landscape and 
glory in his own neighborhood. 

The Man with the Common Eye went 
forth, one dull and cheerless winter’s day, 
into a flat, repellant country. He sought 
landscape; and his spying neighbors won- 
dered to what his increasing folly would 
come. His pursuit grew worse as his jour- 
ney grew long. Summer air and summer 
song make the grace of nature; winter’s 
charmless dull gives only prophecy of 
failure. But lo, he stood beside a country 
road on this December day, snow lying 








THE ENDURING 


in observation, in feeling. That explains 
our much journeying. It is written—and 
the world believes it—that travel is the in- 
fallible, exclusive cure for provincialism. 
Perhaps! Ultimately that depends on 
what the man takes with him in his 
wanderings. Merely to go accomplishes 
naught. In fine, one need not travel at all. 
If the Man with the Common Eye will but 
use his eyes he may bring all the world to 
him. The Alpsand the Rockies are worth 
seeing, indeed; but the man who is ca- 
pable of really seeing them if among them, 








chill in border grooves and songless air 
congealing; and there he heard, he saw, a 
message of the permanent. It was a 
vision of the old, of the Enduring, which 
tarries long. ‘Permanence and peace, 
how blessed are they to the soul of the 
wanderer!’’ Inthe heart of the message 
was a tone of hope. Uplifted sprays of 
twigs, like living lace against the sky, sang 
silently of spring and leaves, of birds and 
blossoms. Like balm to his troubled 
spirit came the vision of the country road; 
with gratitude for the power of seeing. 
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Let it not be forgotten that the point of 
view makes or unmakes the picture. 
Like as in philosophy and all thinking, 
whither you look determines what you see. 
Change theangle of vision and you change 
the soul of its meaning. Ugliness may 
grow less odious by transference of view- 
point. And beauty is seen, or not, as the 
point of vantage is found or lost. Veer- 
ing to left, the vision fades; veering to 
right, the vision grows and gleams. The 
test of the artist in a man is ability to find 
this illuminating point of vision. 
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Two trees alone, and a third outreaching 
its claspings of love: and lo! his vision 
appeared—a disclosure of the fellowship of 
the individual, of Autocracy and Compan- 
ionship. He saw one tall, rugged, and 
stripped ; the other short and tender, with 
remembrance of summer in hanging clus- 
ters of dead leaves. Each tree spoke its 
own strong message in terse phrase, for 
each was itself and not another. Standing 
there amid snow and cold northern blast, 
they scarcely leaned one toward the other, 
yet whispered of fellowship, of unchang- 








AUTOCRACY AND COMPANIONSHIP 


The Man with the Common Eye strolled 
through sodden fields, amid snow and ice, 
in presence of last year’s death and the 
hope of a coming year. At first he saw 
only trees and forbidding earth. The chop- 
per’s axe was beating out the winter music 
of fire and warmth for some hidden farm- 
house in future days. Now and then, 
with long intervals, the crash of mighty 
trees proclaimed that a monarch had fallen. 
The Man cast glances backward for a 
glimpse of the picture that hides among 
the trees, At last he saw it revealed, 





ing companionship, of loyalty for years. 
The Man with the Common Eye felt him- 
self akin to these. He also knew in his 
heart the power of friendship, its inspira- 
tion and comfort. And, as he gazed in 
meekness and in rapture, he said: “To 
me let there be friends. Down to the 
last, when I shall also stand alone, stripped 
of all that’s earthly, let there be friends.”’ 
It was a vision of the autocracy of self, 
a thought of supreme manhood tempered, 
ennobled, soothed by the incomparable 
blessing of soul-companionship. 















A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 
THE ALABAMA SINGLE TAX COLONY 


On the high bluffs that run along the 
eastern shore of Mobile Bay there lies the 
little settlement, Fairhope. In outward 
appearance it is merely a thrifty village 
with a background of small farms. But 
behind this modest exterior there is steadily 
going on an experiment in political econ- 
omy. In fact the experiment is the main 
thing; for Fairhope enjoys the unique 
distinction of being an ardent single tax 
community, putting its theories into prac- 
tice within the bounds of a conservative 
State, without confiscation of land, with- 
out any change of existing laws, and with- 
out evading the usual tax regulations. 
The town—if it may so be called, without 
a mayor or policeman—is a little more than 
eight years old, and is thriving. Such an 
actual test of Henry George’s theories, 
imperfect though it may be in some par- 
ticulars, must appeal strongly alike to the 
advocates and to the opponents of his 
views. 

The present experiment is the outgrowth 
of the faith of a few enthusiastic single 
taxers, chiefly from Iowa, who some nine 
years ago boldly determined to establish a 
colony where their faith might be put into 
practice. A committee was sent to select 
a site. From several suggested they 
selected what is now Fairhope, because of 
its healthfulness, its accessibility, and the 
diversity of occupations that it seemed to 
offer. Here the first settlers arrived in 
1895. The Fairhope Industrial Associa- 
tion was duly incorporated, and each of the 
half-dozen families paid two hundred 
dollars. With this money the land was 
purchased on which the colony was 
founded. Today the settlement owns 
1,400 acres of land, and contains a little 
over seventy dwellings, several stores, a 
bakery, a hotel, a blacksmith shop, a saw- 
mill, a livery, a printing office, a school- 


house, a church, a free library of 2,000 
volumes, and a weekly paper. It has built 
a wharf that extends a third of a mile into 
the bay, and a steamboat that runs directly 
to Mobile. 

The general plan upon which the colony 
is managed is simple. The “ Fairhoper’”’ 
rents his land from the community. These 
rents bring in a fund from which the com- 
munity pays all State and county taxes on 
its lands and on the personal property of 
the renter, including houses. Any balance 
remaining is spent on public improvements. 
The land belongs to the community. The 
houses and other things put upon it by the 
individual belong to him. He pays no 
direct tax except his rent. To quote the 
words of a single taxer, ‘‘ We do not fine 
a man because he builds a house, or gets a 
piano for his wife.’’ 

There have been but few changes in 
the general plan of organization and admin- 
istration. Consequently the experiment 
can be followed with some clearness. 
The basis of everything is the Fairhope 
Industrial Association. Membership costs 
one hundred dollars, and only those can now 
obtain it who give evidence of genuine 
faith in the single tax theories. This 
restriction is probably necessary in order 
that the colony may remain under the con- 
trol of those who are in sympathy with its 
purposes. There are at present about 
twenty resident members. 

Affairs are administered by a president 
and an executive council. They are 
elected by the members of the Association, 
and have the highly responsible duty of 
re-assessing once every year all the rentals 
in the community. Thus the administra- 
tion of all important matters, including the 
annual fixing of rents, is controlled by the 
members of the Association, who must be 
of the single tax faith. 
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But there is no such restriction upon 
the renters. Anyone may rent the land, 
improve it, build upon it, and live in the 
colony, whether he is a single taxer or an 
anti-single taxer. He has perfect freedom 
of speech. He is welcomed to the public 
meetings in the school-house, of which due 
notice is posted on a large blackboard in 
the centre of the town, and may take part 
in the discussions, which are usually ani- 
mated, and often touch questions of much 
importance to the community at large. 
His rent is assessed in precisely the same 
manner as that of any member of the Asso- 
ciation; and if he considers it unjust, the 
question may be referred to a popular vote. 
Yet this referendum is only for the members 
of the Association. No others may vote 
upon it. And it is granted only when ten 
per cent. of them sign his petition for it. 

What might almost be called an acci- 
dent has given occasion for a third class of 
settlers in the town. Certain bodies of 
land have remained for one reason or 
another in private hands, so that in several 
instances houses may be seen side by side, 
one of which is on colony land and the 
other on private land. 

Under this unique arrangement there 
has come together an interesting group of 
men and women. Here are several single 
taxers from lowa; there goes one from the 
conservative state of Massachusetts ; 
another is full of interesting reminiscences 
of a socialistic colony in Mexico. This 
family came by private conveyance all the 
way from Ohio; that one belongs to a 
party of single taxers from Holland. Down 
by the bay shore a Norwegian is building 
his boats; up the hill the library is kept by 
a ‘‘ Fairhoper’”’ who lived for some years 
in Paris. In the winter the hotel and cot- 
tages fill up with northern travelers coming 
south to escape the cold; in the summer 
they are succeeded by the Mobilians who 
come out on the high bluffs to avoid the 
hot city nights. 

Yet, with all this diversity of population, 
the town is pervaded by a common spirit 
that is unmistakable, and is perhaps best 
described by the word “democratic.” It 
is a spirit of independence and equality, 
not unmixed with a fondness for discussion. 
One sees it everywhere—on the boat, in 
the public meetings, in their newspaper, 
even in the picturesque little amphitheater 
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that nestles against the hillside and looks 
over the platform where the band plays 
and the young people dance out on the 
blue waves, in a way that carries one back 
to the early days of Greece. Along with 
this spirit there is an entire absence of 
anything like secrecy. Their meetings 
are open to all; the books are easily 
accessible ; the yearly assessment of rentals 
is printed and distributed, so that everyone 
knows just how much everyone else has to 
pay. Noone who has been in Fairhope 
long enough to study the situation can 
doubt the perfect candor of its leaders, or 
the general desire of the colonists to do 
what is fair and just. 

Yet in spite of a good location, a well 
organized government, an excellent per- 
sonnel, a healthy spirit, and a continuous 
growth for eight years, the success of the 
experiment does not seem to me at all 
assured. In a country where so many 
small towns are prosperous and healthy, 
and where corruption, inequality, and pau- 
perism are the besetting sins of large cities, 
something more than eight years of town 
life, even if attended by prosperity, is nec- 
essary to prove the general efficiency of 
Mr. George’s remedy. 

Serious problems have already arisen 
which may become more difficult as the 
settlement grows. 

One of the most obvious difficulties 
arises from the peculiar conditions under 
which the experiment is made. In order 
that the colonist may pay no taxes besides 
his: land rent, the community undertakes 
to ‘pay them for him. What then will 
happen when they exceed his rent ? Shall 
their excess still be paid? Would not this 
be making the rich richer at the expense 
of the poor, and thus accentuate the 
divergence between riches and poverty 
instead of lessening it, as the single tax 
claims to do? Yet to refuse to pay this 
excess would discourage any large plans for 
building or making other extensive improve- 
ments onthe land. It would exclude from 
the supposed benefits of the scheme those 
who have any considerable amount of 
strictly personal property. And what is 
still more important, it would be inter- 
preted as a lack of faith in the practicability 
of the single tax ideas, and would chill 
enthusiasm. Nor is this merely a pros- 
pective trouble. Several such cases have 
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already arisen, and the question is fre- 
quently and earnestly discussed in their 
meetings. So far they have kept the faith, 
and paid all of the renter’s taxes for him, 
even when they exceeded his rent. 

On the other hand, another difficulty 
grows out of the surplus, which so far has 
regularly remained after the payment of 
taxes and small administrative expenses. 
The policy at present is to devote this to 
the acquisition of public utilities. The 
community already owns the wharf, the 
bath houses, and a public water supply; 
and hopes in time to have telephones, 
electric lights, and street cars. Simply to 
give the use of these free to all renters, 


could accurately calculate the increased 
rents to correspond to a free wharf, a free 
steamboat, or even free street car lines. 
Indeed, the most obvious difficulty of 
the whole system seems to be the accurate 
assessment of the rents. The usual prin- 
ciple of demand and supply can scarcely be 
depended upon here, where the giving up 
or transfer of leases is complicated by the 
fact that the renter owns the buildings and 
improvements. If the rent be too high 
and he wishes to move, he must either pull 
down his houses and take them with him, 
or find someone else who is willing to pay 
the rent and buy his improvements. The 
former alternative is a desperate one, and 
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even if it were financially possible, would 
be to give a dangerous socialistic trend to 
the whole single tax experiment. To 
charge for their use would add all the 
complications connected with the munici- 
pal management of natural monopolies. 
The natural way would seem to be to per- 
mit all renters to use them free, and to 
raise the rent in proportion as the value of 
each piece of land is increased by them. 
At present the public water supply consists 
of a deep well with a large storage tank 
above it. The use of it is free, and the 
rent of the neighboring lots has been raised 
on the theory that they get the chief ben- 
efit. But it is hard to see how anyone 








the latter does not check the rise in rent. 
So far the “ Fairhopers’’ have been able 
to check their estimates by comparison with 
the values of private holdings adjoining 
their own. But this guide becomes less 
valuable as the colony continues to grow. 
Whether Fairhope can discover a way to 
solve these and the other problems that 
may arise is a question for the future to 
answer. Meanwhile both the advocates 
and the opponents of the single tax theory 
will watch with interest the experiment. 
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In my library the warm September sun 
beams a mellow welcome through the long 
southern window; the portraits of old 
friends and masters look kindly down upon 
me from the walls; my study chair and 
easy chair extend a rapturous and rival 
greeting. But there is as yet something 
strangely unfamiliar about the atmosphere 
of the place. The old den bears an 
unwonted air as of a house newly swept 
and garnished. The books are arranged 
in too even and orderly an array upon their 
shelves; the broad table, unloaded of its 
freight of manuscript and proof sheets, 
affords for once ample room and verge 
enough; the haunting atmosphere of the 
midnight lamp and the pipe has fled before 
the flood of autumn light and air and the 
ministrations of the housemaid’s brush. 
The genius loci is absent from his shrine; 
and though a long experience of similar 
conditions has taught me that he will 
return ere long to preside over the nor- 
mal disorder in which my hours of study 
and rare but happy revels with old 
friends, old wine, oid books are spent, still 
I feel something of the awe of a wanderer 
in a deserted temple. A foolish shyness 
holds me back from paying the instant 
reverence I owe to the idols upon my 
shelves. Iam in no mood to lose myself 
in an O Altitudo with Sir Thomas Browne, 
to enter the doors of the club at the 
Turk’s Head with Boswell and his Doctor, 
or even to listen to the rambling gossip of 
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the gentle Elia. I turn rather to the little 
table in my library corner where the new 
books of the late spring and summer have 
been slowly accumulating. Who does not 
know these moods in which one passingly 
prefers the society of strangers to that 
communion of souls which constitutes 
friendship, as well between a man and his 
work as between man and man? 

It is a rule with me never to read a new 
book in my summer vacations. Like most 
rules it is often broken, but I am strong in 
the principle even though I am lax in 
practice. The prevailing theory that the 
proper reading for a vacation is to be found 
in the list of the six best selling books 
seems to me a dangerous, if not damnable, 
heresy. A new book, particularly a new 
novel, is like a new acquaintance. Good 
or bad, attractive or repellant, it makes a 
certain demand upon your attention. You 
cannot interrupt the conversation of a 
casual acquaintance with the same easy 
indifference to consequences that marks 
your intercourse with an old friend; and to 
my mind there is a touch of intellectual dis- 
courtesy in laying aside a new book 
unfinished. 

The books for summer reading, I take it, 
are those that you know by heart. These 
you may read slowly and with calm delight, 
tasting, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
the joy of sharing in the play of the poet’s 
mind and discovering the artful touches of 
the master’s hand, or you may close them 
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to watch with half-shut eyes the flickering 
change of light and shade along the forest’s 
edge and the passage of the great clouds 
over the blinding dunes, or to listen 
drowsily to the long wash of 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 
One may even fall asleep in a hammock over 
the pages of an old friend and awake with- 
out a sense of shame. An old book, a 
good book, a little book, one that slips 
easily into the pocket and is lightly held in 
the hand above a recumbent head—Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, Browning’s own 
selection from his poems in the little Eng- 
lish edition, the Temple Montaigne or 
Morte d’ Arthur—these are the companions 
of my summer voyagings. 

But now none of these things move me, 
and I turn with fresh zest to see what the 
summer has brought forth in the way of 
new books. 

Near the top of the pile on the little 
table lies the latest volume in the Historic 
Lives Series, Sir William Johnson, by 
Augustus Buell—an attractive subject and 
an accredited author. Sir William, the 
jolly Irish planter and politician, with his 
vast estates and swarms of _half-breed 
children, his race horses, fine wines, and 
Latin classics, is one of the most pictur- 
esque figures of the romantic period of our 
history. And Mr. Buell’s recent biography 
of Paul Jones was, on the whole, received 
with general applause. For some reason I 
never came to a reading of this book, but 
if the applause it received was merited, 
then, I am sorry to say, Mr. Buell’s second 
book marks a distinct step backward. For 
the general impression left by a reading of 
the book is one of vexed disappointment. 
The style is careless and colloquial, the 
method of narration is loose and unsys- 
tematic. And, in spite of several interest- 
ing excerpts from contemporary documents, 
the work wholly fails to present a life-like 
portrait of the hero, “in his habit as he 
lived.” 

All biography, it seems to me, may like 
Cesar’s Gaul, be divided into three parts. 
There is, first of all, the species which may 
be termed the semi-historical narrative, 
inasmuch as there is no clear delineation 
of boundaries along the line where it 
touches history proper. This form of 
biography is generally employed for the 
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lives of persons of first-class historical 
importance. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great 
is, perhaps, the most eminent example of 
this form, and Masson’s Life of John Milton 
and History of His Time, that shapeless mass 
of undigested information, is its reductio ad 
absurdum. To this class no doubt Mr. 
Buell meant his book to belong, and it is 
on this account that he would justify the 
inclusion of a considerable amount of his- 
torical matter which by no means contrib- 
utes to the elucidation of Sir William’s 
character or to the presentation of his per- 
sonality. But the truth is that Sir William 
Johnson was hardly a person of first-class 
historical importance. His military talent 
is greatly over-rated by Mr. Buell, and his 
diplomatic services to the Colonies, though 
eminently valuable, were local and tem- 
porary. Nothing in his life contributed to 
alter the destiny of his adopted country, 
and if he had lived to take sides at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, it is hard 
to see what difference choice of one side 
or the other would have made upon the 
final issue of the contest. 

Mr. Buell’s over-estimate of Johnson’s 
historical importance has, however, kept 
him from falling into the characteristic 
faults of the second species of biography. 
This we may call the personal record—or, 
perhaps, the authorized version. In this 
class we may place most biographies of 
men of letters, philosophers, and scientists. 
The distinguishing feature of this class is 
the fashion in which it isolates the subject 
from the world in which he lived, and 
treats him as an intellectual Melchizedek 
without ancestry or offspring. This is, no 
doubt, due in part at least to the fact that 
this method is usually employed by relatives 
or literary executors, in whose eyes the 
subject assumes such commanding import- 
ance as to dwarf, if not wholly to obliter- 
ate, his entire environment. Everv fact in 
his life becomes of supreme importance ; 
and in their zeal for the collection of facts 
the authors too often forget that the 
highest function of the biographer has to 
do with something else than facts. Even 


so genuine and sane a scholar as Sidney Lee 
falls into this error in his Life of Shakespeare. 
Valuable as his work is for its presentation 
of the authentic facts of Shakespeare’s life 
and its rejection of the mythical element, 
it neither establishes the poet’s relation to 






























his time nor re-creates his personality. In 
fact Mr. Lee may be said to have deliber- 
ately closed his eyes to the Elizabethan 
age, and to have thrown away the key with 
which Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 
But the worst example of this class was 
perpetrated about ten years ago by Mrs. 
Orr, the authorized biographer of Robert 
Browning. Her book has not only the 
characteristic faults of its species, but 
one peculiar and intolerable demerit. It is 
deadly dull. One still recalls with a shud- 
der the sense of oppression which fell upon 
the world of the dead poet’s true lovers at 
the appearance of this work of evil omen. 
It seemed indeed a miracle of evil, a mys- 
tery of great darkness, that what purported 
to be the life of the most passionate, the 
most broadly sympathetic, the most intensely 
living of Victorian poets, could be so cold, 
so hard, so utterly devoid of living interest; 
for Mrs. Orr was not only a personal friend 
of the poet, but a leading member of the 
Browning Society. Yet it is in this very 
little fact that the secret of her failure is 
probably to be found. It seems likely that 
no body of intelligent readers in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world knew so little of the 
true Robert Browning as the professed 
“‘Browningites,’?’ and Mrs. Orr was a 
Browningite of the deepest dye. She 
had, during the poet’s life-time, worshipped 
a dim phantasm which bore as little like- 
ness as was humanly possible to the man 
by whose name she called it ; and when the 
exigencies of her task forced her to look 
the real man in the face and describe his 
features to the world she failed to recog- 
nize him. What she substituted for the 
true Browning was a composite portrait 
of an elderly gentleman who went about 
to London functions and talked volubly 
over afternoon tea, and an argumentative, 
semi-skeptical philosopher who amused 
himself and misled others by presenting in 
dramatic form views of the great questions 
of life and death, in which he had but an 
esthetic and impersonal interest. There 
are, I think, no drearier pages in the whole 
realm of English biography than those in 
which Mrs. Orr, from the serene pinnacle 
of her intellectual agnosticism, attempts to 
minimize and explain away the passionate 
religious convictions which lay at the base 
of Browning’s creed. 
This, at least, cannot be said of the 
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latest biography of Robert Browning. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s monograph on the 
poet, the latest addition to the English 
Men of Letters Series, which lies next to 
Mr. Buell’s Johason on my table, does not 
contain a single tiresome page. It is, to 
be sure, by no means easy reading, and in 
this it differs notably from some of its 
immediate predecessors in the series. I 
recall two of these which were such easy 
reading as to suggest that they were 
written in the author’s idle hours with a 
view to the entertainment of village sewing 
circles. But Mr. Chesterton is always 
masculine, emphatic, and stimulating. He 
is, in fact, if anything, a trifle too vigorous 
in hisonslaught on the unmeaning common- 
places of criticism which have gathered like 
thick clouds about the head of Browning. 
This boisterous energy, however, is a trait 
which Mr. Chesterton shares with the 
subject of his work, as is also the rough 
humor which saves his most combative 
pages from the tedium which often springs 
from over-emphasis. In fact the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the little book is 
the sympathy which exists between the 
writer and the subject. In a recent review 
of the book this quality is spoken of as a 
“‘mental sympathy.’’ But it is in reality 
something far more profound. It is tem 
peramental. Mr. Chesterton, like Robert 
Browning, has the hearty and aggressive 
spirit of the born fighter. And in all forms 
of literary activity that partake of the 
creative spirit, temperament counts for far 
more than mental processes. 

An “‘intellectual’’ like Mrs. Orr could 
no more have given a satisfactory account 
of Browning’s life than a critic like Matthew 
Arnold could have written a definitive 
appreciation of his work. Mrs. Orr’s 
attitude toward the poet’s religious con- 
victions has already been alluded to and 
accounted for. I have not the least idea 
what Mr. Chesterton’s own religious con- 
victions are, but one reading of his work 
has convinced me of three things: he 
believes that Browning believed; he under- 
stands why Browning believed; and he 
rejoices that Browning believed, because 
of the good fruit which that belief bore in 
Browning’s work as in his life. 

Another temperamental trait which Mr. 
Chesterton has in common with his sub- 
ject is his love of the grotesque. He is 
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not content with being paradoxical, he 
insists on being grotesquelyso. His sugges- 
tion of applying the method of The Ring 
and the Book to the legend of King Arthur, 
with its outline of a dramatic monologue 
for Mordred, is a capital example of this. 
An even better one is his illustration of 
Browning’s conception of the universe by 
the ‘‘old and pregnant fable’’ of the five 
blind men and the elephant. Now, 
Browning, as Walter Bagehot long ago 
pointed out, is characteristically the poet 
of the grotesque. But this does not 
mean that Browning’s poetry is either 
unnatural or inartistic. In art the gro- 
tesque occupies its own proper field. In 
nature it is visible to all who have eyes to 
see. To quote an admirable bit of appre- 
ciative criticism from Mr. Chesterton: 
‘‘ Browning’s verse, in so far as it is gro- 
tesque, is not complex or artificial; it is 
natural and in the legitimate tradition of 
nature. ‘The verse sprawls like the trees, 
dances like the dust; it is ragged like the 
thunder cloud, it is top-heavy like the 
toadstool.”’ 

Now the function of the grotesque in 
poetry, as in all art, is to ‘‘ touch the nerve 
of surprise,’’ and so to draw attention to 
the object presented. To do this is to 
provoke thought, and it is by their analo- 
gous employment of the grotesque that 
Browning is the most stimulating of all 
English poets, and Mr. Chesterton the 
most suggestive of all critics of Browning. 
On the other hand there is a multitude of 
minds whose nerves of surprise are so sen- 
sitive that a touch of the grotesque acts 
upon them like a shock which causes them 
to recuil in mystified alarm, if not in actual 
pain. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that Browning’s long deferred acceptance 
by the public was due primarily to the 
shock which so much of his verse inflicted 
upon the average reader of poetry. Mr. 
Birrell has given a humorous account of 
the sensations of a British pater-familias 
who, after declaring in an indulgent mood 
that he will give this fellow Browning 
another chance, opens the book only to 
come plump upon the notorious third 
stanza of Another Way of Love. And 
there is little doubt, I think, that some- 
thing of the same sensation will be experi- 
enced by many well-meaning people who 
come to Mr. Chesterton to discover the 


secret of Browning, and hear that the real 
vital answer of the poet’s soul to the ques- 
tion whether life was worth living would 
have been expressed in the phrase, “ crim- 
son toadstools in Hampshire,’’ or words 
to that effect. Even the judicious reader 
who can understand the full significance 
of this oracular utterance—and he who 
can is probably very near to the secret 
of Browning—is likely to feel on closing 
the book that Mr. Chesterton’s passion for 
the grotesque in the form of emphatic and 
paradoxical statement carries him, at times 
to a meaningless extreme. To say, for 
example, that Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country, “‘if not absolutely one of the 
finest of Browning’s poems, is certainly 
one of the most magnificently Brown- 
ingesque ’’ is not in the least suggestive, 
but simply irritating. And to formulate 
the second of the great Browning doctrines 
as “‘the hope that lies in the imperfection of 
God,’’ is simply to prefer the topsy-turvy to 
the true. After all the proper position of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to borrow one of 
Mr. Chesterton’s amusing similes, is, 
upside up, not upside down. 

Considered as a biography, Mr. Chester- 
ton’s book deserves even higher praise 
than as a piece of literary criticism. The 
biographical sections are simple, pictur- 
esque, and interesting; and if at times the 
author seems to make too much of trifles 
it is because to him these trifles are often 
significant of greater things. Mr. Ches- 
terton has a very distinct gift for penetrat- 
ing to the meaning of things, and it is this 
quality which leads me to call attention to 
his work as an excellent specimen of the 
third kind of biography. 

This I would venture to distinguish by 
the name of interpretative portraiture. 
There are various methods by which biog- 
raphy of this sort is written. There is, for 
example, the idealistic as applied by Plato 
in his Dialogues; there is the naturalistic 
as applied by Boswell in his Life. Properly 
speaking one of these is no more realistic 
than the other; for if there is much in 
Plato’s portrait of Socrates which that 
philosopher’s contemporaries would hardly 
have recognized, there was also an immense 
amount in Johnson which was invisible to 
the quick but near-sighted eyes of his 
biographer. There is, moreover, the 
impressionistic method employed with such 
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signal success by Carlyle. And this, it 
appears to me, is the method of Mr. 
Chesterton. The narrative of Browning’s 
life is not very detailed—it is not even a 
connected narrative; but at the close of 
the book the reader has a very definite 
notion of the main events of the poet’s 
uneventful life. Mr. Chesterton under- 
stands that the interest of Browning’s per- 
sonality surpasses that of his life or even of 
his genius, for he cites with approval Miss 
Barrett’s penetrating remark that Brown- 
ing’s genius was the least important thing 
about him. Yet there is no chapter 
devoted to an elaborate exposition of 
Browning’s character. [he impressionist 
prefers to work by suggestions, by swift 
and brilliant touches. And of these the 
book is full. Little by little as we read of 
the peculiar environment of Browning’s 
boyhood, of the romanticism and dandyism 
of his youth, of his “intellectual humil- 
ity,’ and “pure love of humanity,” of 
his “immeasurable capacity for a classic 
admiration,”’ of the one great passion of his 
life and its effect upon his work, of his 
broad sympathies and living interest in art 
and politics, of his unaffected delight in the 
honors showered fpon his later years, of 
the “‘serene and pastoral decline’’ of his 
life with its occasional outbreak and splen- 
did defiance of impending death—as we 
read these things the portrait of the man 
begins to stand out in living colors from 
the canvas. It is not without its shadows. 
Mr. Chesterton realizes sufficientiy the 
humanity of Browning to recognize his 
faults, and of these he speaks with a splen- 
did frankness. He calls attention to his 
conventionalities, to his prejudices, to his 
social frivolity, to his occasional coarseness 
of thought and speech, to his rare but ter- 
rifying outbursts of volcanic anger. But 
all these are only the shadows which give 
reality to the picture. In this case cer- 
tainly the impressionistic method is justified 
by its results, for no such vigorous, life-like, 
and convincing portrait of the poet exists 
in all the mass of matter that has been 
written around and about him. And here 
too we may trace a curious analogy 
between the work of Mr. Chesterton and 
Browning himself. The poet gives us no 
detailed account of the life of Paracelsus 
or of Aristophanes, nor, whatever may be 
generally thought, does he give us an elab- 
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orate analysis of their character. But by 
a series of impressionistic, suggestive 
touches, hints, and allusions, he creates a 
work which offers to the imagination of 
the understanding mind a portrait of these 
men such as we may look in vain for 
elsewhere. 

Whatever are the methods pursued by 
writers of this class of biography their ulti- 
mate end is the same—the presentation of 
a portrait. Not a mere photograph which 
seizes and perpetuates one aspect of the sub- 
ject’s character, but a picture which shall 
explain and interpret the man himself: 


As when a painter poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that the face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children ever at its best 

And fullest. 


For work of this sort imagination is the 
essential requisite. Whatever other quali- 
ties the biographer may possess or lack, 
diligence in gathering and accuracy in ver- 
ifying facts, plodding persistence or dashing 
technic, if he have not the creative imagi- 
nation, which enables him first of all to 
picture to himself what manner of man his 
hero was, he can never succeed in inter- 
preting him to others. And if he achieves 
such a portrait, whatever be his methods 
of selection, omission, repression, or even 
exaggeration, his work as a biographer 
must be pronounced successful. 

On the part of the reader, too, a certain 
sympathetic imagination is necessary to 
enable him to grasp the full significance of 
such a work. The majority of mankind 
are attracted by the brilliantly superficial, 
and lack imagination to penetrate below 
the surface. Most men, one _ fancies, 
would prefer a portrait by Sir John Millais 
to one by Watts; whereas the truth is that 
as arule Millais paints the trappings and 
Watts the soul. But for the comprehen- 
sion as well as the production of the highest 
art imagination is imperatively needed, and 
the biography of the “‘ portrait school’’ is 
essentially a work of art. 

If the necessity of imagination on the 
part of both writer and reader of a biog- 
raphy of this school is understood, and due 
allowance is made for the limited imagina- 
tion of the world at large, one is able to 
realize the underlying causes of the violent 
outcry and prolonged controversy over 
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Froude’s treatment of Carlyle, now unhap- 
pily renewed by the recent publication of 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Froude’s was an artistic rather 
than a scientific temperament; he had a 
lively and powerful, if somewhat erratic 
imagination. And he used every effort to 
convey to his readers the mental image 
which existed within himself; he selected, 
omitted, repressed, and exaggerated, and 
he thereby succeeded in producing por- 
traits which were powerful and impressive, 
and in the case of Carlyle, at least, essen- 
tially true. In this portrait, however, the 
shadows were very dark, and the unimagina- 
tive world insisted upon looking at the 
shadows alone. It was unable to imagine 
that the great master could have sinned 
and suffered and repented without being 
on the one hand, either a monster of 
iniquity, or on the other, a figment of his 
biographer’s imagination. The abuse of 
Carlyle which sprang up on the publica- 
tion of Froude’s work is pretty well laid by 
this time; but the abuse of Froude still 
continues. Apparently the world, or a 
considerable portion of it, still lacks imagi- 
nation to realize the position in which 
Froude found himself bound by the wishes 
of his dead friend and his own promises to 
execute the work entrusted to him, and to 
make public Carlyle’s atonement even at 
the temporary cost of Carlyle’s reputation. 
Criticism of Froude’s methods as a biog- 
rapher is perfectly legitimate. The most 
satisfactory refutation of his work would 
be a better biography of Carlyle. This, 
however, has not yet been written, and 
in the meantime such abuse as is heaped 
upon him, in the violent preface to the 
New Letters, by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, and in the malicious notes thereto 
by Alexander Carlyle, simply defeats its 
own end. If Carlyle’s case against Froude 
requires the representation of Froude as a 
treacherous friend, and of Mrs. Carlyle as 
a half-mad neurotic invalid, and of Jowett 
as a rancorous back-biter, the world will 
soon begin to suspect that Carlyle’s case is 
even blacker than it looks. 

One good result at least, however, the 
publication of the New Letters has accom- 
plished. It has forced the heirs of Mr. 
Froude to make public a manuscript found 
among his papers containing a simple and 
affecting statement of his relations with 


Carlyle. It is not too much to say that 
this statement absolutely disproves the 
gravest charges brought against Froude. 
And the appended clear and business-like 
letter, by Froude’s co-executor of Carlyle’s 
will, shows that in the sordid disputes which 
arose over the money profits of Froude’s 
work the biographer behaved like a gen- 
erous gentleman, and his principal opponent 
like the descendant of a race of avaricious 
peasants. 

It is a far cry from Carlyle and Froude 
to Justin McCarthy. But the title of his 
recent collection of essays, British Political 
Portraits, catches my eye, and suggests 
that here, too, in brief form, one may find 
specimens of the portrait school of biog- 
raphy. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
title describes not so much the essays 
themselves as the interesting collection of 
Elliott and Fry photographs by which the 
book is well illustrated. Mr. McCarthy is 
always readable and sometimes pleasantly 
instructive. His sketches of Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann, and others, are 
timely and interesting. But Mr. McCarthy 
wholly lacks the gift of imagination, and 
failing this his portraits are neither illumi- 
nating nor interpretative, but merely hasty 
sketches in which one or another feature 
of the subject is brought before the reader’s 
eye. A striking instance of this fact is 
found in his utter failure to account for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s desertion of Gladstone. 
Mr. McCarthy, it may be, has not the 
courage to express his own convictions and 
to style Mr. Chamberlain in print what his 
compatriots have called him in Parliament, 
a Judas. But he suggests no other reason 
for the great Radical’s sudden change of 
front than personal ambition, and com- 
pletely ignores the possibility that Mr. 
Chamberlain, like so many others of the 
Liberal party, may have regarded Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule project as an 
attempt to dismember the British Empire. 
Mr. McCarthy, indeed, goes so far as to 
misrepresent the facts in order to convey 
the impression that Mr. Chamberlain was 
the only member of his party completely 
and irrevocably to abandon his old leader. 
““Many English Liberal members,” he 
writes, ‘‘ objected to some of the provisions 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, 


but when these objections were removed 
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Photograph by Elliott & Fry 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 


. they returned at once to their 
places under his leadership.’’ Some of 
them, indeed, did, but the great majority 
did nothing of the sort, and even today the 
bulk of the Liberal Unionists, including 
not only Mr. Chamberlain but such emi- 
nent leaders as the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Goschen, remain in close alliance 
with the Conservatives, unalterably opposed 
to any separation of Ireland from “the 
predominant partner.”’ 

It is only fair to say, however, that this 
is the one instance in which the author’s 
political prejudice has distorted his judg- 
ment. He pays a generous tribute to the 
courtesy of Mr. Balfour, to the sincerity of 
Lord Salisbury, to the vigorous energy of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. And if his 
portraits of his own close political associates 
are somewhat highly colored, and his 
repeated prophecy of a speedy resumption 





of the reins of government by the Radical 
wing of the Liberal party somewhat amus- 
ing, much must be forgiven to the enthus- 
iasm of a veteran member of what has been 
for years a ‘‘ forlorn hope.”’ 

One of the most careful and conscien- 
tious essays in Mr. McCarthy’s book is 
that on his friend and ally, Mr. James 
Bryce. Mr. McCarthy points out with 
admirable accuracy the distinguishing trait 
of Mr. Bryce’s character, a union of 
scholarship and practicality. This is man- 
ifested not only in his books on the theo- 
retical ideals of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the actual workings of the American 
Commonwealth, but also in the esteem 
with which he is regarded even by his 
opponents in the British Parliament. This 
union of two apparently dissimilar qualities 
is again revealed in Mr. Bryce’s latest 
book, Studies in Contemporary Biography. 
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The twenty essays included in this volume, 
comprising articles on men of such differ- 
ent types of mind as Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Arthur Stanley, Cardinal Manning, Free- 
man, and Robertson Smith, constitute a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
the social and political life of England dur- 
ing the latter half of the Victorian era. 
They are what the author rightly calls 
them, “* Studies ’’—the work of a profound 
and earnest thinker. But they are not 
studies which smell of the lamp; on the 
contrary they reveal on every page the 
authorship of a man who has mingled with 
the men of whom he writes and been a 
part of the events which he describes. 
The essay on Parnell, for example, could 
not possibly have been written by a clois- 
tered student. In his preface Mr. Bryce 
declares that these studies are not to be 
regarded as biographies, even in miniature. 
““’My aim has rather been,’’ he says, “‘ to 
analyze the characters and powers of eacli 
of the persons described, and, so far as 
possible, to convey the impression which 
each made in the daily converse of life.’’ 
But to do this is, in the best sense of the 
word, to write biography, even though it 
be in miniature. 

Mr. Bryce’s work belongs, as would 
naturally be the case, to the semi-historical 
school of biography. He refuses to separ- 
ate his subjects from the world in which 
they lived, he shows what they received 
from their environment, and what in turn 
they contributed to the process of evolution 
by which that environment was slowly 
changed. Inthe essay on Robert Lowe, 
for example, Mr. Bryce points out how 
that powerful debater’s attack on the 
moderate reform proposed by Lord Russell 
led directly to the sweeping extension of 
the suffrage under Disraeli. Yet the 
historical element in these studies is never 
allowed to outweigh the _ biographical; 
the essay on Gladstone is not a sketch 
of the history of Victorian England, but a 
masterly portrait of one of the makers of 
that history. 

Mr. Bryce has a great advantage over 
Mr. McCarthy in his choice of subjects. 
The latter treats without exception of men 
who are still upon the stage; Mr. Bryce 
wholly of men no longer living, upon 
whose careers and characters something 
like a definite judgment may now be 
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passed. But this alone would not by any 
means account for the superior excellence 
of Mr. Bryce’s work. Both books are, I 
believe, inthe main a reproduction of articles 
contributed to magazines in this country 
and in England ; but where Mr. McCarthy’s 
careless and gossipy style too often reminds 
us of the hack-writer, Mr. Bryce’s is grave 
and dignified. Yet it is never tedious or 
pedantic. In fact it produces on the read- 
er very much the same impression that 
Mr. Bryce’s speeches, according to Mr. 
McCarthy, create in the House of Com- 
mons: “Bryce is not one of the showy 
and fascinating debaters whom everybody 
wants to listen to for the mere eloquence 
and fascination of their oratorical displays. 
Everybody knows that when he speaks it 
is because he has something to say which 
ought to be spoken and therefore ought 
to be heard.’’ His style falls short, to be 
sure, of the peculiar vivacity and force 
of the great speaker. And Mr. Bryce, as 
his earlier works have shown, has no special 
gift for character portrayal. But he is 
admirably impartial and sensitive to excel- 
lence in many and various fields. The 
general impression left by the perusal of 
the various studies is of an earnestness, 
dignity, sincerity, and public spirit in the 
political, religious, and academic life of 
England to which it would be hard to pro- 
duce parallels in this country. 

But I have sat long enough at my little 
table. If ‘‘life without books is death,” 
a too prolonged consideration of life as 
depicted within books tends to terminate in 
mortal ennui. Better dead than bored is 
in this case a prudent principle of action. 
Across the tops of the low-lying orchard 
trees I see the broad sweep of the golf 
course, green and yellow in the sun. At 
this hour I should encounter there an old 
friend and rival at the game. Of late 
his victories have acquired a character of 
unbroken consistency. But I have this sum- 
mer acquired a magic crook-necked putter 
from the hands of a true-born Scot who 
once saw Old Tom hole a ball with it at 
thirty feet. This instrument I shall cast 
into the balance—and ve victis. I light 
my pipe, shoulder my clubs, and leave the 
still seclusion of my library corner for the 
lively battle of the links. 


—LECTOR. 
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The American Husband 


Naturally, in these great metropoles of 
America, it follows that men are abrupt, 
irritable, either nervous in manner or frigid 
with the effort not to be, almost devoid of 
subtlety in regard to women, lacking in 
intellectuality as distinct from mere brain. 
They cannot be blamed. They are the 
product of the terrible “‘ hustle ’’ and never- 
slackening competition of these crowded 
centres which epitomize the more famous 
conditions of the New World. And they 
are making history, the prosperity of the 
country, doing each the work of twenty 
men of acalmer sphere. But they must 
be highly uninteresting as husbands. A 
man who eats his luncheon with a tele- 
phone on his table, whose mental faculties 
are on the rack from nine until six, who 
looks upon every man as his natural 
enemy, whose keenest sense is an appre- 
ciation of the value and the values of 
money, must be either stupid or cross when 
the day’s work is done. If he lets his wife 
spend half of her year alone in Europe, it 
is not likely that he misses her, and the 
signing of domestic checks is a trifle in his 
mighty calculations. He has no time to 
know his wife, nor the other woman, for 
that matter, and if he gets little in return. 
at least he rarely is aware of the fact. The 
vastly rich often take quite a bourgeois 
pleasure in their home life, for they can 
make others live the wild existence down- 
town for them; but, on the other hand, 
with a lessening of financial responsibilities 


and excitement, with a larger leisure, with 
a surfeit of all that money can buy, come 
ennui and a preference for the neighbor’s 
wife. 

But even the men who whirl in the 
maelstrom, telephone in hand, are in the 
minority. Beyond a doubt, it is in the 
huge bulk of the middle class, both in and 
out of the strenuous cities, that not only 
the “‘typical’’ husband is to be found, but 
the largest measure of domestic content- 
ment. In these millions of respectable 
homes, just above the grind and pinch of 
poverty, many a man is common, overbear- 
ing, selfish, dull, but the mass of him lives 
an even and amiable life, moderately 
indulgent to his family, and repaying the 
unintermittent sacrifices of his wife with 
much consideration, even while accepting 
them as inevitable. 

This American husband may not be 
peculiarly interesting as an individual, but, 
on the whole, he is more interesting than 
his wife; his range is wider, he reads his 
newspaper, discusses affairs with other 
men; and anything under heaven is more 
vivid conversational material than the 
recurring incidents of the domestic life, 
varied with the small affairs of one’s 
neighbors. A woman absorbed from 
morning to night in servants, babies, and 
making both ends meet, has little, poor 
thing, to bring to the conversational mill. 
Or if the income be larger, she may be 
delicate, or interested in the “‘society’’ of 
her own little world, or, worse still, belong 
to clubs with a view to making intellect. 
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If her husband treat her with infinite 
patience, it is all she can expect, and if he 
find his diversion with men, she has much 
to be thankful for. She may weary of life, 
but if she does, let her console herself with 
the reflection that so do women in every 
sphere under heaven. a ine Sh ce BE 

This is one type of American; but there 
is another, and I wonder that he is so 
seldom alluded to in book or newspaper, 
although he may be met every day at home 
and abroad. This is the frigid American. 
He is icy, correct, formal. He raises his 
eyebrows at a laugh, chills to the marrow 
the stranger who addresses him, and his 
face is a mask. Only a republic could 
have produced him. His course is insti- 
gated by the deep, almost despairing self- 
consciousness of the American of family 
traditions, which, unless daily manifested 
in this firm and subtle manner, will be lost 
sight of in the infinite sea of democracy. 
Oddly enough, he is not as_ popular 
abroad as the other sort, who is looked 
upon as the real thing.—Gertrude Atherton 
in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The Landscape Gardeners of 
Justice 


It is most gratifying to hear the voices of 
lawyers, both those still in the ranks and 
those who have beenelevated to the bench, 
loud in denunciation of lynching and in 
urging that the public conscience be 
quickened. It would be still more gratify- 
ing if these gentlemen learned in the law 
went on from castigations of the people to 
self-examination and self-castigation. 

Justice is the dream of humanity through 
all the ages. And to the lawyers as to no 
other class, as not to all other classes com- 
bined, has humanity looked with hope and 
trust for the realization of that dream. 
Yet what do we find? These same law- 
yers, instead of planning to make broad 
and level, plain and toll-less the road 
between the wronged man and his rights, 
between the wronger and his dues, have 
planned and still plan that road on lines 
that a landscape gardener might envy. 
And atevery turning, in every dense thicket 
through which it leads, or rather wanders 
vaguely, they have set up a toll-gate. 

Courts thronged with lawyers; legisla- 
tures and congresses swarming with law- 


yers ; statute-books never out of the custody 
of lawyers; the entire machinery of justice 
in the possession of lawyers—and lawyers 
have the face to stand in bland self-right- 
eousness, waxing wroth over sins which are 
in large measure the result of their own 
passions for hair-splittings, and for fees.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


A Politic Marriage 


Good authority vouches for the following 
anecdote about the late Bishop Sumner. 
The story goes that Lady Conyngham had 
been at considerable pains to discover a 
suitable bear-leader for her eldest son, the 
Earl of Mountcharles, who was about to 
make the indispensable “‘ grand tour.’’ She 
finally fixed on a young clergyman, by 
name Sumner, of no particular family or 
connections, but strongly recommended on 
account of his excellent character and 
qualities. The earl and his custodian 
accordingly departed on their travels; the 
latter having particular instructions in case 
of illness or any untoward occurrence to 
communicate at once with the marchioness. 

As ill-luck would have it, during a short 
stay at Geneva the callow young nobleman 
fell desperately in love with a pretty Swiss 
girl, the daughter of a well-to-do resident, 
who, however, was wholly out of the 
question as father-in-law to an embryo 
marquis. 

The young clergyman exerted all his 
powers of persuasion, but to no purpose; 
affairs began to look ominous, and he 
accordingly secretly despatched a letter to 
the marchioness, explaining the situation 
and asking for instructions, by special 
courier, who was ordered to travel night 
and day. The messenger arrived at 
Brighton in hot haste and delivered his 
missive, which was naturally read by the 
marchioness with feelings of the direst 
consternation. However, she_ swiftly 
indited a reply, which was entrusted to the 
courier, with instructions to speed back as 
fast as he had come. 

In the meantime the young earl’s devo- 
tion had daily grown more ardent, and his 
tutor awaited the return of the courier 
with feverish anxiety. At last the long- 
looked for answer arrived. The distracted 
clergyman tore open the letter and eagerly 
scanned the contents. The instructions 
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were terse and terribly to the point. They 
contained only three words, “‘ Marry her 
yourself.”’ 

Mr. Sumner was a far-seeing young 
divine, and after a brief consideration of 
all the circumstances, present and future, 
he made up his mind to obey, and before 
the end of the year the accommodating 
bear-leader had become Canon of Windsor, 
with a certain prospect of a mitre !—Sigma 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


100,000 Years in Cold Storage 


The huge body of the Siberian mam- 
moth which was discovered in the summer 
of 1go1 has now been erected in the 
museum of the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, and is here illustrated for 
the first time. The unique interest of this 
discovery lies in the fact that though many 
fossil remains of mammoths have been 
found and other preserved bodies of mam- 
moths seen, no body so complete as this one 
has ever before been brought home to 
civilization. The hide, hair, eyes, flesh, 
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and bones of the mammoth brought home 
by Dr. Otto Herz are all marvellously pre- 
served by a set of circumstances similar to 
those which have given us the actual 
feathers of the extinct moa bird and the 
bony hide of the mylodon. 

Dr. Herz describes the long hair and the 
thickness of hide of the mammoth and 
how the stomach was found full of undi- 
gested food. The attitude in which he 
was found shows that he met his death by 
slipping on a slope, for his rear legs are 
bent up so that it would be impossible for 
him to raise himself. Dr. Herz writes: 

‘The impromptu grave into which the 
animal plunged was made of sand and clay, 
and his fall probably caused masses of 
neighbouring soil to loosen and cover him 
completely. This happened in the late 
autumn or at the beginning of the winter, 
to judge by the vegetable matter found in 
the stomach ; at any rate, shortly afterwards 
the grave became flooded, ice following. 
This completed the cold storage, still 
further augmented by vast accumulations 
of soil all round—a shell of ice hundreds 
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of feet thick enclosed by yards upon yards 
of soil that remain frozen for the greater 
part of the year. Thus the enormous 
carcass was preserved for how long no one 
knows, through hundreds of centuries per- 
haps, until not so many years ago some 
movement of the earth spat forth the fossil 
mausoleum, leaving it exposed to sun and 
wind until gradually, very gradually, the 
ice crust wore off and revealed to the pass- 
ing Cossack the long-hidden treasure.”’ 
The mammoth whose actual appearance 
in the flesh has now been so marvellously 
preserved for us was known to early man, 
but appears to have died out completely 
before the advent of what are known as 
neolithic times. Thus his remains (teeth 
and bones) are found along with very old 
human remains of the early stone age, and 
a lifelike and unmistakable engraving of a 
mammoth has recently been discovered in 
the grotto of Combarelles, in France. How 
far early man assisted in the disappearance 
of the mammoths is not an easy matter to 
accurately determine.— The Sphere 





Goin’ Barefoot 


It’s more fun goin’ barefoot than anythin’ I know. 

There ain’t a single nother thing that helps yer 
feelin’s so. 

Some days I stay in muvver’s room, a-gettin’ in 
her way ; 

An’ when I’ve bothered her so much, she sez: 
**Oh, run an’ play !’’ 


I say: ‘‘ Kin I go barefoot ?’’ En she says: ‘‘If 
y’ choose ’’— 

Nen I alwuz wanter holler when I’m pullin’ off 
my shoes ! 


It’s fun a-goin’ barefoot when yer playin’ any 
game— 

*Cause robbers would be noisy an’ Indians awful 
tame 

Unless they had their shoes off when they crep’ 
up in the night, 

An’ folks can’t know they’re comin’ till they get 
right close in sight! 

An’ I’m surely goin’ barefoot every day when I 
get old, 

An’ haven’t got a nurse to say I’]] catch my death 
0’ cold! 


An’ if yer goin’ barefoot, yer want t’ go outdoors. 

Y’ can’t stretch out an’ dig yer heels in stupid 
hardwood floors 

Like you kin dig ’em in th’ dirt! An’ where th’ 
long grass grows, 

Th’ blades feel kinder tickley and cool between 
yer toes. 

So when I’m pullin’ off my shoes I’m mighty 
*fraid I'll cough— 

*Cause then I know ma’d stop me ’fore I got my 
stockin’s off ! 
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If y’ often go ’round barefoot there’s lots o’ 
things to know— 

Of how t’ curl yer feet on stones, so they won’t 
hurt y’ so— 

An’ when th’ grass is stickley an’ pricks y’ at a 
touch, 

Jes’ plank yer feet down solid, an’ it don’t hurt 
half so much, 

I lose my hat mos’ every day. I wish I did my 
shoes— 

Er else I wisht I was so poor I hadn’t none to 
lose ! 

—Burges Johnson in Harper's Magazine. 


Religion in the Schools 


The principle of religious instruction is 
authority; that of secular instruction is 
demonstration and verification. It is ob- 
vious that these two principles should not 
be brought into the same school, but sep- 
arated as widely as possible. In view of 
these differences between religious instruc- 
tion and secular instruction, and in view 
of the contrast between the spirit of the 
school and the spirit of the church, it is 
clear that the school cannot successfully 
undertake religious instruction; in fact, 
experience goes to show that the school 
fails to achieve instruction, and it is certain 
that the church becomes less efficient when 
it abates in any way the impressiveness of 
its ceremonial in its art and music and in 
its use of the language of the Bible in its 
ritual. Even the bare enumeration of 
Christian doctrines in language partly sec- 
ular is sufficient to show the impossibility 
of their introduction into the curriculum 
of schools supported by public taxes. Even 
the doctrine of the existence of God implies 
a specific conception of Him, and the con- 
ception of the divine varies from that of 
the definite deities of animalism to the 
infinite deity of East Indian pantheism and 
the Holy Bible. When we come to teach 
a live religion in the schools we see that it 
must take a denominational. form, and 
moreover it must take on the form of 
authority and address itself to the religious 
sense and not to the mere intellect. 

The church has through long ages 
learned the proper method of religious 
instruction. It elevates sense-preception 
through solemn music addressed to the ear 
and works of art which represent to the 
eye the divine self-sacrifice for the salvation 
of man. It clothes its doctrine in the 
language of the Bible, a book sacredly kept 
apart from other literature, and held in 
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such exceptional reverence that it is taken 
entirely out of the natural order of exper- 
ience. We must conclude, therefore, that 
the prerogative of religious instruction is in 
the church, and that it must remain in the 
church and that in the nature of things it 
can not be farmed out to the secular 
school without degenerating into mere 
deism without a living Providence, or else 
changing the school into a parochial school 
and destroying the efficiency of secular 
instruction.—Commissioner W. T. Harris 
in The Independent. 


The Passing of Poverty 


Many Christian nations have pensioned 
the veterans of war, but New Zealand was 
the first country in civilizationdom to pen- 
sion its poor old men and women, at the 
general expense, as veterans of industry. 
The first initiation of this institution is due 
to that genius of democratic love of, by, 
and for the people, who, as “ Dick”’ 
Seddon, is growing into the world-wide 
popularity of those who, like 
“‘Abe’”’ Lincoln, are called by 
their first name by millions. 

The old age pension has cap- 
tured the heart of the Austral- 
asian public. The hope and 
rescue it has brought to broken 
down men and women con- 
demned without it to bitter, 
degrading, unassauged misery, 
are beyond question; their grati- 
tude is recorded in many touch- 
ing ways. The old _ people 
tottering up to receive their 
first payment call down the 
blessings of God even on the 
doorkeepers and tellers of the 
disbursing offices. Public life 
in our times has seen no assem- 
blage more unique thah that of 
the old men and women who 
two years ago filled the opera 
house in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, to render in person 
their heart-felt thanks to the 
premier for the kindness with 
which the state under his lead 
had smoothed their closing years. 

The old age pension is the 
abolition of capital punishment 
in industry, and the people 


in New Zealand are glad to pay the 
bill. New Zealand is the most prosperous 
and the most solvent country in the world. 
Itsten years of reform have been ten years 
of financial surpluses for its government. 

The principles and operations of the law 
aresimpleenough. No new tax was levied 
to pay for the pensions, as the surplus rev- 
enue sufficed. No new officers had to be 
appointed, and the work is done by those 
who are already functionaries of the state, 
the postmasters who furnish the printed 
forms for application, the magistrates who 
pass upon them, and the registrars who 
make the payments. The relief is for the 
deserving poor, but one does not need to 
be either a saint or a pauper to get it. 
One may have property valued at two 
hundred and fifty dollars or an income of 
one hundred and seventy dollars a year and 
still receive the full allowance of ninety 
dollars a year. The idea is to prevent 
pauperism and encourage thrift by adding 
to the savings of the poor enough to keep 
them out of the pauper class. 
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Most strenuously do Premier Seddon 
and the other supporters of the law deny 
that it discourages thrift. “‘ It encourages 
a man to save,’’ the premier said to me, 
‘“‘to know that the state will add some- 
thing to his little accumulation. _ Instead 
of the despair which sees no use of self-help, 
comes hope and a new energy.’’ More- 
over, they are not afraid, these innovating 
New Zealanders, to question whether 
from any true point of social regard it is 
thrift for a poor man, whose earnings are 
really not enough for his children’s need, 
to save money which has to be scrimped 
somehow out of their bodies or minds or 
souls. 

“There are just two ways of inducing 
people to be thrifty,’’ says Mr. William 
Pember Reeves, author of the famous 
compulsory arbitration law,.“‘ you may en- 
courage them with the hope of attaining 
to comfort, or you may frighten them with 
the alternative of utter destitution. I 
attach more value to the efficiency of hope.”’ 
—Henry D. Lloyd in Good Housekeeping. 


Endowing a Town 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of two mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand dollars and a 
park to his native town of Dunfermline in 
Scotland is a decided departure from the 
benefactions with which his name _ has 
generally been associated. Instead of 
establishing a library, he has undertaken 
the experiment of founding an institution 
to serve the entire social life of the people 
of the place. To quote his own words, 
the object is ‘‘ to attempt to introduce into 
the monotonous lives of the toiling masses 
of Dunfermline more of sweetness and 
light, to give them, especially the young, 
some charm, some elevating conditions of 
life which their residence elsewhere would 
have denied, so that a child in his native 
town will feel, however far he may have 
roamed, that, simply by virtue of being 
such, his life has been made better and 
happier.’”” Whether it be in a village, a 
provincial town, or a great city, the last 
thing to be ministered to is the wholesome 
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desire for social enjoyment. It is this lack 
of healthful, social centers which gives 
power to degraded pleasure resorts and is 
the cause of much that is barren and 
dreary in country and city alike. We 
believe that Mr. Carnegie has in this gift 
made one of his greatest benefactions. He 
has shown great wisdom, too, in not only 
permitting but specifically instructing the 
trustees of the fund to try experiments, to 
be willing to make mistakes in attempting 
to discover just what will be most effective 
in accomplishing the object, and to be free 
in the administration of the trust so long 
as they keep in mind the wants of the 
people and the possibilities for their 
improvement and uplifting. There are 
thousands of communities in this country 
that need such a wholesome social center 
as this more than they need anything else. 
— The Outlook. 


Dividing the Sport 

A little girl to whom was shown a pic- 
ture of Christian martyrs in‘’a den of 
beasts, observed that there was one poor 
lion who had no martyr. This story ex- 
plains the spread of lynching, except that 
lions kill for sustenance, mobs for sport. It 
is a pity that any poor mob should lack 
anegro. We had the advantage of know- 
ing hoodlums intimately in our youth, and 
we remember how hungry they are for 
somebody to maltreat. Obviously, burn- 
ing is the finest sport extant. It used to 
be reserved for those who were possessed 
of devils, like Joan of Arc, but modern 
scepticism has enlarged the field. What 
makes such diversions spread is a lust for 
equal rights. If a town in, Delaware is 
treated to a negro picnic, is it fair or just 
to deprive Illinois or Indiana of an equal 
entertainment ? Somebody reads the papers 
and tells the gang about the nigger in 
Georgia; they gloat fondly over the con- 
ception, and when the excuse arises they 
are ready. They are the same crowd who 
organize frequently impromptu orgies in 
deserted buildings, similar to those which 
the negro enjoys alone. They are as 
ready for the one frolic as for the other. 
Next to committing a particular crime 
themselves, the pleasantest pastime is to 
punish it. Thousands long to go to legal 
hangings. How much keener is the op- 
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portunity to play executioner and torturer 
themselves! Common sailors do their 
duty best when their officers are men of 
purpose and sure aim. Common soldiers 
are kept from murder, rape, and theft only 
by their trained superiors. Withdraw re- 
straint and the devil of humanity seeks his 
prey.—Collier’s Weekly. 
Pius X’s Family Life 

The new Pope is a peasant, and the son 
of a peasant; his sisters, who kept his 
house when he was Bishop of Mantua and 
Patriarch of Venice, still wear the peasant’s 
costume familiar to the Western world on 
the shoulders of the humble organ-grinders. 
He is the first Pope for a century and a 
half who is of plebeian origin. Leo XIII, 
like Pius 1X, sprang from a noble family. 
Sarto sprang as much from the common 
people as Abraham Lincoln himself. His 
brother is an innkeeper in Mantua. One 
of his sisters married a tobacconist and the 
other a sacristan of the church in which 
the present Pope had officiated for ten 
years as parish priest. His manner of life 
is frugal, nor did he, when Prince of the 
Church, forsake the simplicity which was 
natural to a peasant; but although of the 
common people, he is one of Nature’s gen- 
tlemen, and among the few books that 
have been mentioned as proceeding from 
his pen is a Manual of Politeness which he 
wrote for the benefit of his parish clergy. 
The papers abound with stories of his 
geniality and humor. Unlike many of his 
brothers, he does not disdain the use of 
tobacco; he is passionately fond of music, 
and is himself a musician who, with the 
aid of Perosi, may be expected to effect 
a considerable revival of church music. 

They say of him, also, that he is the 
devoted son of an affectionate mother, and 
that he liked nothing so much, when his 
administrative duties were over at Venice, 
as to sit down with three cronies (who 
were often members of the Venetian 
municipality) to afour-cornered card-game, 
tresette, at which he would recuperate his 
energies, his old mother the while sit- 
ting with her needlework in a corner of 
the room, enjoying the merry talk of her 
distinguished son. Of the many personal 
descriptions which have come to hand, all 
seem to speak of his splendid presence, his 
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handsome face, his bright and merry eye, 
and the rippling humor which plays around 
his lips. He is a tremendous worker, keeps 
his clergy in good order, and was distinctly 
a rigid disciplinarian.—W. JT. Stead in 
Review of Reviews. 


A Great Chilean Newspaper 


While the New York newspaper pub- 
lishers have been rivaling one another and 
attracting the attention of the world by 


dailies, affords a conspicuous example of 
modern development in this direction. In 
the interior of the magnificent building it 
has recently erected, everything gives evi- 
dence of artistic taste in combining ele- 
gance with comfort most effectively. A 
handsome vestibule leads from the street 
entrance to the great central hall, the fav- 
orite reading room of the public, furnished 
in bright red leather; it is under a glass 
roof, which in summer is cooled by run- 
ning water. Small writing desks, great 





THE CENTRAL HALL, EL MERCURIO 


their tall office buildings, their colleagues 
in South America have been pushing ahead 
in another direction—quite as modern and 
infinitely more artistic—and, scorning a 
display of mere masonry, have shown 
special talent in fitting up the whole news- 
paper house on a scale of sumptuous 
magnificence. 

El Mercurio, the leading newspaper of 
Chile and the most advanced in journalistic 
enterprises of all the South American 





— Courtesy of The Era 


arm chairs, and sofas make it a delightful 
lounging place. To the right are the 
business offices and to the left is a large 
reception room, richly furnished in Louis 
XIV style, reserved for distinguished 
callers, for musicales, conversaziones, or 
the five o’clock teas that are quite a fea- 
ture of El Mercurio hospitality. Next to 
the reception room is a spacious dining 
room for banquets. The editorial rooms are 
models of elegance and neatness and pre- 
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sent a striking contrast to the littered 
““dens’’ of our North American offices. 
Most remarkable of all, Mr. Augustin 
Edwards, the proprietor of E/ Mercurio, is 
a man of only twenty-five years of age. 
He is a man of liberal education, broad 
ideas, and unprejudiced judgment, and 
although so young, has not only made his 
newspaper the most successful and: influ- 
ential in Chile, but has become a power in 
the administrative affairs of the govern- 
ment, and is now Minister of Finance in 
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prise, even the managing editor, Mr. 
Carlos Silva, who is the oldest member 
of the staff, being just twenty-eight, while 
the business manager, Mr. Joaquin Diaz, 
is not yet twenty-four. 

There is something very American—of 
the New World—in this youthful under- 
taking of the heavy responsibilities of a 
large enterprise, and it is a good omen for 
the future of the race that its young men 
are so industrious and energetic.—Marie 
Robinson Wright in The Era. 
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President Riesco’s Cabinet. He is a splen- 
did type of the Chilian gentleman, unaf- 
fected and sincere, with unbounded love 
for his country and untiring energy in its 
service. Like many educated South 
Americans he has studied in Europe and 
knows the United States well. He has 
great faith in the future development of 
Chile’s vast natural resources. Mr. 
Edwards has surrounded himself with 


only young men in his newspaper enter- 
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An Iconoclast on Woman 


As well here as elsewhere I may say my 
few words about women. They are very 
unlike men. The gentle cow is unlike 
the heavy architectural bull, the horned 
stag is unlike the foolish long-eared hind, 
but I know of no animal in which the sexes 
are so distinctly differentiated as in man- 
kind. The male animal seems to us more 
beautiful than the female in every kind but 
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our own. We have doubted the beauty of 
women very little. De Musset said that 
most of woman’s beauty existed in man’s 
love of her, and sometimes I have thought 
that perhaps De Musset was right, and 
that, set free from human desire, we should 
see woman as a small, weakly creature, 
ridiculously shapen, with big hips and 
sloping shoulders, comparable neither 
for strength nor beauty with the wide- 
shouldered, lank-loined, bearded creature 
she follows, and whose dinner she cooks 
inadequately. But if savage woman is infer- 
ior to savage man, civilization has made 
amends for original defects and redesigned 
herincomparable and dainty,delicate, subtle, 
and rhythmical, with a little, voluted ear 
and hair abundant and odorous. 

Our concern is with the mental rather 
than the physical woman, but mentality is 
dependent on physical structure. Woman 
is beautiful in detail and she excels in detail, 
but she never attains synthesis, for she her- 
self is not synthesis. Every generation 
pours thousands of women into the art 
schools, and after a few years they marry 
and art is forgotten. Such was the fate 
of Jane. I cannot trust myself to tell you 
Jane’s story, you must hear it from Tonks. 
The moment of Tonks’ life is when he 
stretches out his long legs in front of the 
fire and says: “‘Jane destroyed all my belief 
in women as artists. I am paid to teach 
them; and I teach them, but believe in 
their artistic future, no, not after Jane’s 
failure.’? Jane was a Slade pupil for three 
years, and was spoken of as a genius in all 
our conversations. It was contended that 
she would darken Rembrandt’s glory. No 
one knew exactly what Jane would do, 
but we were sure she would do something. 
Tonks looked upon her as Catholics look 
upon the Virgin, as one who would inter- 
cede for him if his own art failed ; she would 
give him an immortality by proxy. But 
Jane’s marriage overthrew his immortal 
hopes, and now she draws to please her 
little boy. 

But when women try to think or con- 
struct, their literature becomes zealless, it 
becomes nondescript, and one does not 
know whether to compare Daniel Deronda 
to an ox or a mule. The delicious and 
exquisite sex is not notable for philosophers 
or for artists, but for queens and courtesans. 
It is said that women have succeeded as 
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queens. I am not a historian and cannot 
argue that point. Women have certainly 
succeeded as actresses and as courtesans— 
yes, and as saints; best of all as saints; 
they have worshipped worthily the gods 
that men created.— George Moore in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A Record Story 


The world is certainly advancing rapidly, 
and even “the old, old story”’ is retold in 
the twentieth century with up-to-date 
accompaniments. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance keeps a good-looking maid who has 
hitherto been remarkably punctual in 
returning at the time appointed on her 
“evening out.’’ A day or two ago, how- 
ever, she came back a quarter of an hour 
late. My friend, who is something of a 
martinet, rang for the truant, and had just 
arranged the heads of an impressive moral 
lecture when Alice promptly surrendered 
at discretion. ‘‘ Please ’m,”’ she explained, 
“I’m very sorry I was late; but me young 
man ’e ’as a funnigraph, an’ ’e was takin’ 
a record o’ me voice to keep by ’im the 
rest o’ the week.’? The lecture was not 
delivered, and I have no doubt the senti- 
mental mistress, looking back upon her 
own lost opportunities, envied the new 
generation the possibilities invention has 
thrown in its way like pearls before— 
people who cannot appreciate them.— The 
London Tatler. 





Salvini the Younger 


When Alessandro Salvini came to visit 
me, I soon discovered he was profoundly 
miserable about something, and presently 
he confided his trouble to me, and in a 
passionate outburst of sorrow and indigna- 
tion he cried: “‘If only my father would 
speak one little word for me, every stage- 
door would fly open like magic; but no, 
but no! Ah, you see, Madame Clara, he 
is so great! my father he is afraid my 
efforts might injure him—but, surely, he 
is too secure for that. His father was an 
actor before him and esteemed great, but 
he did not break his son’s heart by denying 
him the privilege to follow his bent and 
act. If I could only get a start—then I 


know my father would accept the situation 
and give me his blessing too, but ’’—his 
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ALESSANDRO SALVINI AS ROMEO 


eyes filled, he dropped his head on the back 
of the chair he sat sidewise in—‘‘ but no 
one will give me a chance—no one at all!’’ 

He was utterly disheartened, but in that 
outburst I had seen the potential actor, and, 
laying my hand on his thick up-curling black 
hair, I said: “‘My lad, I will give you a 
chance—for no man born to the name of 
Salvini can help acting!’’ 

If the portals of heaven had opened be- 
fore him, I do not believe his face would 
have been more radiant. ‘“‘ You must wait 
a little,’? I said, “until I can see your 
chance—but [’ll find it, never fear,’’ and 


then he paralyzed me by joyously crying: 
“Wait! oh, madame! will I not wait till 
the hell freeze over!’’ Then, at sight of 
my face, he hurried on: “‘ Have I not got it 
right, then? You say it!’’ that being his 
constant request to people about him: 
** You say it!’’ But I declined on the 
grounds Of propriety... .4.. 6.66. 

Our ways parted at the close of that en- 
gagement. Now and again we met briefly, 
and I had the opportunity of congratulat- 
ing him upon his wonderful advance in his 
beloved profession. His chiefest pride 
seemed to be that he had won his father’s 
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approval and his warm interest in his work. 
But his ambition soared high—high. Never 
did I see him that he was not tremblingly 
aspiring to play some new part. He used 
actually to change color when he spoke of 
Romeo, so intense were his longings and 
his fears; and when at last he dared it— 
what an ideal! Testy—tempestuous—ten- 
der—“* his shape,’’ “‘ his love,” “‘ his wit,”’ 
did truly make him the “ fond mad-man’”’ 
old Laurence chided. He did careful as 
well as brilliant work. It was not all dash 
and instinct with him; he could delve, 
could weigh and measure, and give good 
reason for his action. When it came to 
““character’’ work, such as the grave and 
stolid German, the strict man of business, 
in Fromont and ‘Risler, an astonishing per- 
formance came from the impetuous and 
romantic young Italian. 

There can be no doubt that the early 
death of Alessandro Salvini meant loss to 
the American stage, serious loss. There 
was a largeness of promise for his future 
that made many thoughtful lovers of the 
drama turn hopeful eyes toward him, for, 
beneath the dash and sparkle were energy, 
determination, and tenacity. — Clara Morris 
in McClure’s Magazine. 


Artist and Bohemian 


There were two Phil Mays as there are 
two of every one of us. There was Phil 
May the artist, whose genius is indisputa- 
ble, who will take a place in the history of 
art side by side with Keene, Cruikshank, 
and Sir John Gilbert. Time plays sad 
pranks with literary and artistic reputations, 
but Phil May’s is assuredly one of the most 
secure. The other Phil May was the 
Bohemian—who made money easily and 
who spent it with reckless generosity. 
May would cash a cheque for £50 one 
minute and in two or three hours it was 
all spent.. A £5 note went to oblige one 
friend and a guinea to oblige another, 
while a very great deal would be expended 
in merry carouse. He was quite the most 
irresponsible person in the journalistic life 
of Fleet Street, and that irresponsibility was 
exceedingly lovable although its penalty 
of an early death was perhaps inevitable. 

Life was never dull when Phil May was 
present. He could tell a story with infinite 
humour, and he was always ready to tella 
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story against himself. He knew fully the 
meanness of many of those who took his 
money but he was incapable of bearing 
malice or harbouring resentment for more 
than an hour or so. It was by his mother, 
who was an Irishwoman, that Phil May 
came into contact with Roman Catholi- 
cism, and he was received into the com- 
munion of that Church at his death. 
Long years ago he had an idea of becom- 
ing a monk, and I know that he actually 
consulted a priest on the matter.— The 
Tatler. 


New World Indifferentism 


It is a long journey from Venice in the 
eighteenth century to America in the 
twentieth. Yet the decaying commercial 
republic of Italy, drawing to itself even in 
its decline the treasures of the East and 
West, offering to the stranger, with a sort 
of splendid affluence, both its best and its 
worst, presents more than one likeness to 
the vast, prosperous America of today. 
Among our countrymen who have enjoyed 
full opportunities for culture, there are few 
who have not at times shared the listless- 
ness, the apathy of that Venetian noble- 
man in Voltaire's Candide, who was cloyed 
with his own treasures. How can it be 
otherwise? How can the man or woman 
of normal power constantly respond to the 
multiform stimulus of these swift days of 
ours? Who can adequately react even to 
the news contained in the morning paper ? 
Here is the life of the whole world brought 
daily to the door. But who is ready to 
weigh it, sift it, assimilate it? No wonder 
that men and women of fine fibre are con- 
scious too often of that lassitude which 
comes from wandering through the rooms 
of a great museum, a weariness like that 
which oppresses the conscientious sight- 
seer at a World’s Fair. 

We cannot rest, meditate, dream, with- 
out missing our train, breaking our engage- 
ment. We hurry on, through this 
crowded, absorbing, splendidly rich and 
varied life of contemporary America, a race 
of a few athletes and millions of nervous 
dyspeptics. We are a restless people, 
hypnotized with transient enthusiasms. 
Today we plan a marble archway for a 
naval hero, build it tomorrow in plaster, 
and the day after tear it down. We idol- 
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ize the phrases of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for two or three generations, and 
then suddenly make the discovery that they 
are mere generalities, good enough for the 
library, but inapplicable to practical affairs. 
All the wealth of our physical resources, 
all the marvels of our tangible success, are 
not enough, it appears, to save us from the 
Old World vice of indifferentism, from the 
swift relapse into disillusionment. 

Yet, after all, these contemporary forms 
of indifferentism are not final. We shall 
doubtless specialize more, rather than less, 
and yet the narrowing tendencies of 
absorption in one’s own specialty may be 
resisted. The lassitude that marks the 
reaction from great and long-continued 
effort is perhaps inevitable; but in those 
hours one may refresh himself from the 
deep fountains that spring up within the 
soul. QOne’s individual success or happi- 
ness may tempt him to regard the less for- 
tunate with an indifferent eye, but in a 
democracy like ours Dives and Lazarus 
may always be trusted to shift places, if 
you will but give them time.— Bliss Perry 
in Atlantic Monthly. 


The Worth of Whitman 


So many and so various are the qualities 
which Whitman reveals, so diverse are the 
moods with which one reads him, that the 
very difficulty of reaching a final judgment 
regarding his genius and rank becomes an 
evidence of something unusual and com- 
manding in the man. It is high time, 
surely, to see him as he is; to escape the 
“barbaric yawp”’ in him, and the idolatry 
of those who think that he has abolished 
the laws of art. He was great in mass and 
magnitude rather than in altitude and 
quality; he had the richest endowment of 
imagination that has yet been bestowed on 
any American poet, but his power of or- 
ganizing it into noble and beautiful forms 
was far below the wealth of his material; 
he had an ear for the fundamental rhythms, 
but he often disregarded or violated his 
musical sense. 

He entered into the broad, elemental 
life of the country and caught its sweep of 
interest and occupation with fresh and 
original power, disclosing at times a passion 
of imagination which closely approaches 
great poetry and predicts the great poetry 
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which will some day be written on this 
continent. Here Whitman is at his best 
and stands out as, in avery real sense, the 
distinctively American poet—the devout 
lover of democracy and its most ardent and 
eloquent singer. But even here there are 
limitations to be observed, for Whitman 
speaks for a plane of society, ‘not for its 
entirety; he cares for and understands the 
elemental and basal types; he does not 
comprehend nor recognize the sharing of 
the great human qualities on a basis of 
equality by the more highly developed 
types. And democracy, it must be re- 
membered, does not mean the average 
man only; it means a// men.— Hamilton 


W. Mabie in The Outlook. 


Getting Next to the People 


The President greeted me affably, and 
after a sharp horseback ride over the oyster 
shells, and having disposed of the Russian 
situation, we fell to talking politics. I 
told the President that he was the Real 
Thing, that the Flicker of Destiny was 
already playing about his brow, and that 
he was as plainly Marked for Another as 
the Sunday Golf Player is Tagged for 
re 

“I think,”’ replied the Chief Magistrate, 
‘‘ our public men don’t get near enough to 
the people. Mr. Cleveland, for example, 





“* Exactly,’’ I interrupted, simultaneously 
extracting a fresh Perfecto from the Presi- 
dent’s proffered cigar case. ‘‘I have often 
labored with Mr. Cleveland on that very 
point. Don’t you remember how, when 
you had both gone out to open the St. 
Louis Exposition, you both stopped to 
speak at Joplin, Missouri? Mr. Cleveland 
had been grinding out the subject from the 
Encyclopedia of History. I happen to 
recall the opening sentence of his address. 


He said: 


In traveling through the Great Commonwealth 
of Missouri, I am impressed by the vitality and 
permanence of our political system and more than 
ever inclined to be ready to admit that whenever 
the claim is advanced that the genius of American 
institutions is admirably adapted tothe progressive 
requirements of a self-governing community, the 
sentiment shall always receive my just and cordial 
approbation. And I cannot refrain from express- 
ing the conviction that in a comparative estimate 
of the worth of the contributions to our political 
enlightenment, made on the one hand by the people 
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of the East largely by the adaptation of theories 
and principles evolved from the experiences of their 
English forefathers, and made on the other by 
those who, like the Missouri settlers, have gone 
into the wilderness and developed the community’s 
institutions concomitantly with the community’s 
growth, there is much that is worthy of our critical 
study and deserving of our most profound admira- 
tion.’’ 


““Yes,’’ said the President, ‘I read the 
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‘** HAS ANYONE SEEN BRICK PETERS ? 


speech ; I passed through Joplin the next 
day.”’ 

‘** You did,’”’ I continued, “and you did 
not waste much time in reading the History 
of the United States beforehand.’’ 

‘* Hardly,’? murmured the Exponent of 
Strenuosity. ‘‘ You remember the apple- 
vender that you brought into the car, and 
the Janitor of the Court-House? They 
tipped me off.” 





‘““Do I remember it ?’”’ I cried. ‘* Shall 
I ever forget how you advanced sturdily to 
the front of the platform and called out 
cheerily : 

‘* Has any one seen Brick Peters ? I want to shake 
his hand. And there are some others, my fellow- 


countrymen, that any man with red blood in his 
veins would be glad to know. I have heard from 


one end of the country to the other about George 








Courtesy of Pearson's Magaxin¢ 


1 WANT TO SHAKE HIS HAND.?’’ 


Matthews. Yes, we’ve all heard of George, and 
we've heard of Dick Mayhew, and how he knocked 
down a dude that wouldn’t give a lady his seat. 
And where is Four-Fingered Eli? Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I congratulate you on having voted 
sixty thousand dollars for a new Court-House, and 
I’m glad the stone is coming from Marshall’s 
Quarry.’’ 


‘“Do you know, Gordon,” said the 
. . sé 
Fighting Statesman, “‘ on some accounts | 
think that Joplin speech is one of my best 
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efforts. 1 ran in more good real local 
color in those few opening sentences than 
in almost any speech I can remember—the 
kind of local stuff that counts, you know; 
anybody can hit off the Mayor and the 
Fire Chief, and a few bankers and judges. 
But I run in the men that don’t get in the 
papers every day, men that are next to 
lodges and societiesand—and labor unions.”’ 

“Teddy,” I cried impulsively, ‘“‘ you are 
agenius. Nothingescapes you—nothing !”’ 

‘““No,” he echoed, “‘nothing’’; and 
then added thoughtfully, as I jumped into 
my automobile and turned to bid him 
good-night, ‘‘not even the Post Office 
looters.’",— Gordon Power in  Pearson’s 
Magazine. 


London’s Alien Problem 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
alien immigration has just been made. 
The Commissioners began their work in 
April, 1902, and held forty-nine sittings 
since that time. The report goes very 
thoroughly into the whole subject, deals 
with the causes of the influx of foreigners 
into this country and discusses the evils 
that are attributed to alien immigration. 
The Commissioners do not think it has 
been proved that the alien immigrants have 
caused any serious displacement of skilled 
English labor; but, leaving skilled labor 
out of the question, they do think that the 
industrial conditions under which a large 
number of aliens work in London fall 
below the standard which ought to be 
maintained in the interests alike of the 
workmen and the community at large. In 
summing up they say they do not think 
any case has been made out for the total 
exclusion of such aliens, but that their 
entrance should be made subject to control 
and regulation.— The Graphic. 


Founder of the New 
Journalism 


Joseph Pulitzer is the most conspicuous, 
most influential, and most _ successful 
exponent of “yellow journalism.’’ He 
perhaps would shrink from that name for 
his peculiar mode of the journalistic pro- 
fession, for, like most relentless critics, he 
is himself peculiarly sensitive to criticism. 
But the name fairly fits the phenomenon, 


Joseph Pulitzer was born in the very 
heart of the masses, in poverty and obscur- 
ity. He was born under a flag of oppres- 
sion, born of a savagely oppressed race, 
born into conditions which could not fail 
to stir a good mind of generous instincts to 
a passionate hatred of injustice, a passion- 
ate longing for equality and freedom. He 
came to this country a mere boy, and, sev- 
eral years before he was of age, served in 
the Union Army in one of the German 
regiments. At the end of the war, he was 
mustered out into poverty, but with some 
knowledge of the English language and 
some acquaintance with the politics and 
people of this country. 

For a few years he had a romantic but 
cruelly hard career as day-laborer, politician 
in the German quarter of St. Louis, Ger- 
man newspaper reporter. By incessant 
toil, by a marvellous exhibition of mental 
and physical capacity, mental and physical 
courage, he became a politician in a larger 
way, a recognized public speaker both in 
German and in English, earned a small 
competence in German journalism before 
he was thirty, and retired to devote himself 
to economics and politics. 

In 1883—twenty years ago—he appeared 
as a national journalist by becoming the 
sole proprietor and autocratic editor of a 
New York newspaper. He at once made 
it a yellow newspaper—the only one in 
New York. All the others were “ respect- 
able,’’ were striving to please a small, 
rather bored audience of “‘ the best people.”’ 
All the others were tied in one way or in 
many ways—some to party, some to plu- 
tocracy, many to both. News was sup- 
pressed. In the general lethargy the most 
interesting news was altogether overlooked. 
Pulitzer galvanized New York, and there- 
fore American journalism, by printing “the 
news.’’ As yellow journalism has demon- 
strated from the foundations of this repub- 
lic, news is whatever is of concern to the 
masses of the people in their daily life. 
Less than half of the “‘news’’ of any 
news-item is in the facts themselves. The 
presentation is the important matter. To 
the yellow journalist it is all-important. 
And Mr. Pulitzer’s triumph was won 
through his skill in presenting news. He 
made it stand out; he made it easy to 
read; he put it in type that slow readers 
could follow without difficulty. He was 
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editing a journal for the deaf. He beat 
the drum ; he wound the horn; he shouted. 
And, after a perilous year, he was heard. 
On the one side he appealed to the crude 
tastes of the masses, appealed to their 
sluggish but none the less living desire to 
know and to grow, if only that would be 
brought to them which they could under- 
stand and assimilate. On the other side 
he appealed to the splendid instincts of the 
masses—the instincts for right and justice, 
for honesty in public affairs, for high 
standards of public life, for the abolition of 
privilege, for the curbing of the unjust 
power of unjust wealth. He never advo- 
cated a bad cause or a bad candidate. He 
fought for public utilities, for more and 
better schools, for parks, for libraries, for 
better tenements, for cleaner streets, for 
better conditions high and low in the 
public and semi-public life of the nation. 
Those who have worked with him on 
his paper never weary of giving instances 
of his tireless, his incessant devotion to his 
paper. He has been for many years almost 
blind. Yet, with the exception of a few 
months, when his health was broken under 
the strain that cost him his sight, he has 
been the active director of his paper both 
as business manager and as editor.—Frank 
Lane Carter in Everybody's Magazine. 
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The Case for the Bear 


The present exasperation of Japan 
against Russia is justified by the total fail- 
ure of her expansion policy on the Conti- 
nent. But, in case of a serious conflict, I 
am afraid that, at least as concerning 
Manchuria, Russia is very likely to have on 
her side, at least in secret, the common- 
sense of the Powers. In mooting the 
‘“ open-door-for-men’’ question just now, 
Japan is late, and a little too bold. She 
wants, it would seem, simply to reap the 
fruits of Russia’s labor. It would bea fine 
success for Japan, indeed, to conquer and 
work by an immense immigration move- 
ment a country which she would have 
been absolutely unable to colonize, if Rus- 
sia had not toiled and paid for it for long 
years past. Russia has spent in Man- 
churia at least sixty millions sterling, and 
this enormous expense, we must avow, has 
profited that country much more. than 
Russia—at least, so far. Japan may obtain 
free immigration into Manchuria by war, 
but it is impossible, in the present state of 
things, to allow her the right to claim such 
a favor as a matter of international justice. 
If Russia destroyed her East-China railway, 
if she resuscitated the Hunhuse tyranny 
and the oppressive system of mandarin 





JOHN BULL (TO JAPAN)—NOW, MY LITTLE MAN, YOU JUST PULL THOSE CHESTNUTS OUT OF THE FIRE FOR 
US OR THAT NASTY, GREEDY COSSACK WILL BE GOBBLING THEM ALL UP.—Amsterdammer. 
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government,; if she brought back the gen- 
eral misery of unemployed workmen and 
the impossibility of trade between different 
towns and districts; if she again fortified 
Chinese authority, and if Manchuria were 
again an integral part of China, then Japan 
might be admitted to show her civilizing 
force; but, then, she would not do so, 
because the risk would be too great; and 
even if she were willing, the same Euro- 
pean Concert that now incriminates Russia 
would compel her to abandon her ambitious 
plans. This Japan ought to consider 
before adding fuel to the flame of a 
most dangerous agitation.— Contemporary 
Review. 


Looting the Public 


I asked Milton Booth, secretary of the 
Coal Teamsters’ Union of Chicago, if there 
were any non-union workmen in the indus- 
try which he represents. 
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each other, to the profit and peace of the 
onlooking public, they now turned, united, 
and attacked that public. The teamster 
salved his sores with a large increase in 
wages, the coal dealer and the team owner 
fattened their bank accounts with a large 
increase in profits, and the defenseless, 
unorganized public paid the bill; is paying 
it with groanings today. 

The ancient antagonism between labor 
and capital—what may be called the hori- 
zontal division of society—is apparently 
giving place to a very different—a vertical 
—division of our industrial life, in which 
each industry, close-knit, combining both 
employer and employee, may stand solid 
against the world. 

But the unorganized public, where will 
it come in? The professional man, the 
lecturer, the writer, the artist, the farmer, 
the salaried government employee, and all 
the host of men who are not engaged in the 





“No,”’ he replied, “‘ unless they 
are in the hospital.’’ ? 

I asked John C. Driscoll, sec- 
retary of the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association—the corresponding 
organization of employers—if there 
were any independent operators in 
his branch of industry. 

‘““You’ll have to look for them 
with a spy-glass,’’ he said. . 

On one side, therefore, stand 
the men who drive the coal wag- 
ons, each with his little button in 
his cap, organized in an impreg- 
nable union, and over against them, 
also marshalled in close order, stand 
the men who own the teams and 
the wagons, and, oftentimes, the 
coal. Both sides have crushed 
independent competition. There 
is no longer such a thing as a 
““ scab’ teamster, nor any compet- 
ing teamowner. The fundamental 
industry of a great manufacturing 
city—Coal—lies absolutely at the 
will of these two unions. 

The two organizations, the 
Coal Teamsters’ Union and the 
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Coal Team Owners’ Association, 





came together and formed a close 
compact, offensive and defensive 


—a sort of monoply new to our 
American life. 


Instead of fighting 


*““YANKEE DOODLE CAME TO TOWN’”’ 


BERLIN STREETS WILL BE ROPED OFF FROM PUBLIC USE NOT ON 
ACCOUNT OF EMPTY ROYAL CARRIAGES AS HERETOFORE, BUT FOR THE 
VISITING AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE ON HIS GOLDEN CALF. 

—Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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575-FOOT BRIDGE CONNECTING TUNNELS 

















actual production or delivery of necessary 
material things, how will they fare ? 

No one can deny that already the great 
public has had the worst of the labor dis- 
pute and the labor combination. The 
public put its hand down in its pocket and 
paid the price for an agreement in the 
anthracite coal-fields—is paying today, will 
pay tomorrow. Now, is there any doubt 
that the income of organized labor and the 
profits of organized capital have gone up 
enormously, while the man-on-a-salary and 
most of the great middle class, paying 
much more for the necessaries of life, have 
had no adequate increase in earnings? 

We have been sighing for labor and 
capital to get together; we have been tell- 
ing them that they are brothers, that the 
interest of one is the interest of the other. 
Here they are together; are we any better 
off ?—Ray Stannard Baker in McClure’s 
Magazine. 


A Marvel of Engineering 


Today there are more than 200,000 
miles of railway tracks in this country, and 
each ten miles represents an engineering 
achievement. There does not seem to 
be any obstacle too great to be overcome 
by that little body of silent, modest workers 
we characterize merely as railway builders. 

How many of us can call to mind the 
names of the engineers who projected and 
built that marvel of engineering, the Oroya 
Railroad of Peru, which reaches an eleva- 
tion of more than 15,000 feet above sea- 
level? The two Americans who con- 
structed this road, Messrs. Meiggs and 
Thorndike, were considered crazy when 
they proposed it. 

It was necessary to carry the roadbed 
for miles through galleries cut in the solid 
face of the rock, and the workmen engaged 
in cutting the galleries were in many cases 
lowered in cages from the cliffs above. 
More than sixty tunnels had to be cut in 
the course of construction, one, the famous 
Galera Tunnel, a mile and a half long. 

It is on this road that the signal achieve- 
ment of constructing a lofty steel bridge 
connecting two tunnels was accomplished. 
In building this bridge, which spans a 
crevice 575 feet wide and hundreds of feet 
deep, it was necessary to lower all material 
from the top of the cliffs by wire cables. 
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The whole stupendous task was made 
possible only by the liberal use of the ‘‘ V 
switch,” or ‘‘switchback.”’ In one 
instance on the Peruvian railroad it was 
found necessary to construct a switchback 
in the side of a mountain, the train head- 
ing in on the lower level and backing out 
through an upper tunnel almost exactly 


above.—H. H. Lewis in World’s Work. 


Revising College Yells 


(A movement to revise and censorize the college 
yells has been proposed. ) 

The raucous yell 
Of old Cornell 

And the whooping hail of Yale; 
The Harvard howl 
And the Princeton growl 

To a milder tone must pale. 


The U. C., shriek 
And the Vassar squeak, 
And the Hopkins ribald blare ; 
Northwestern’s yelp 
Of a lion whelp 
Shall be softer on the air. 


The Wellesley squeal 
And the Stanford peal 
And the rah, rah of old Knox; 
The West Point cry 
And the Fiske ki yi 
Must eliminate their shocks. 


And the hoop-te-doos 
Cf the Oskaloos 
Shall be made more circumspect— 
But the college yell 
Will sound like—well 
It will hold more intellect! 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Esperanto: What is it? 


Nek milita nek civila lukso mankis. Grenadistoj 
staris ciufisnke de la vojoj. Kavalerio gardis la 
stratojn. La longaj galerioj estas plenaj je tia 
audantaro kia malofte ekcitis oratoro. 

Tie Siddons en sia fresega majesta beleco kortuse 
rigardadis scenon superante ciun teatram imitajon. 


(Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. 
Grenadiers lined the avenues. Cavalry guarded 
the streets. The long galleries were crowded by 
an audience such as has rarely excited an orator. 

There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing 
all the imitation of the stage.—Macaulay’s Trial 
of Warren Hastings.) 


A modern miracle, nothing less. A lan- 
guage that the “man in the street,’’ the 
cabman, the railway porter, and the Board 
School boy can read and write in one 
month, and can converse in in three weeks; 
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a language that brings one into relationship, 
not with the people of one nation, nor of 
one tongue, not with Europeans only, but 
with the inhabitants of every continent, 
and all this at the cost of a few months’ 
study, is surely worthy of thisname. This 
Esperanto can do; this Esperanto is doing 
to-day. Tens of thousands of Esperantists 
all the world over, literally fron Japan to 
Peru, give ample proof of this. “‘I found 
Esperanto very simple. It is so easy to 
learn that, having received a grammar and 
a dictionary of the language I could, at the 
end of two short hours, if not write, at 
least read the language fluently.”’ So 
writes Leo Tolstoy. 

The Englishman, the Frenchman, the 
Russian, and the Japanese can master and 
pronounce every Esperanto letter right off 
at one reading. The language is essen- 
tially phonetic, it is written as read, and 
read as it is written. In Esperanto there 
is no such thing as an irregular verb, nor an 
irregular plural. Nor is there a single ex- 
ception to any rule from beginning to end. 
The language consists of about one 
thousand root words; by means of these, 
and with the help of thirty prefixes and 
affixes, every idea can be fully and logically 
expressed.—J. O’ Connor in T. P’s Weekly. 


Government and Graft 


There are two kinds of graft—‘“‘honest’’ 
graft and graft. Really, no graft is honest, 
but the grafter does not look at life and 
its opportunifies from the viewpoint of the 
man with a conscience. If he did, he 
would not be a grafter. 

“Honest ’’ graft is money or profit that 
comes easily from information held to be 
legitimate. For example, a Board of 
Aldermen is to build a new fire-house on 
a city street. Advance information of that 
intention comes to a man with enough 
money to buy land that will be selected 
for the site. He buys it and after the in- 
tention of the aldermen is enacted into 
ordinance, sells to the city. He makes a 
profit. That profit is graft, “‘ honest ’’ 
graft. A street is to be opened, a certain 
kind of paving is to be used, a particular 
fire-proofing is to be specified for public 
and private buildings, a reservoir is to be 
built—any one of the hundred enterprises 
in which a municipality engages is to be 
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undertaken, and the men “‘on the inside”’ 
know before the public does. They invest 
their money in the right place at the right 
time. They get large returns. They 
argue that they have made money by legiti- 
mate investment and by natural shrewdness. 

Similarly, the perquisites that fall to 
politicians and political lawyers in the way 
of receiverships, commission fees, boards 
of survey and the dozen other parts of our 
complicated system of government are 
“honest ”’ graft.’”” The money thus ob- 
tained is outside the regular source of 
income. It comes easily. It is pay, 
always, for political favors, past or to come, 
or for political work or influence. Why 
shouldn’t it be taken? it is there. Some- 
body will get it. 

Graft which is. not limited and circum- 
scribed by the term “honest ’’ is stealing. 
Your thief will protest. He will say it is 
just as fair to the nation, the State, the 
city or the village to take a percentage on 
a contract as it is to make a profit on a 
schoolhouse site. Perhaps he is right. 
Still, the element of respectability is lack- 
ing. Better be poor than not respectable. 

Eliminating the moral point involved, 
the subject comes down to this: There 
must be a distinction. The line must be 
drawn somewhere. Consequently, any 
grafting that comes without the pale of 
the law is grafting, plain and unadorned, 
and all other grafting is ‘‘ honest ’’ grafting. 

It may be disheartening to the honest 
citizen out of politics, to the man with 
the good of his country at heart, to con- 
template the fact that the trail of the 
grafter is over the politics of the country. 
It is about all graft, ““honest’’ or the 
other kind. Disinterestedness is an illu- 
sion. There is no such thing. Influence 
and political power are worth exactly what 
they cash in for in patronage and perquis- 
ites. A politician who cannot get jobs for 
his people doesn’t last a week. 

Graft is the basis of politics. Graft is 
the lifeblood of politics. Graft controls, 
dominates, sways. Hairs can be split about 
terms. Protests can be made. Hands 
can be held up in horror. Individuals can 


proclaim they are free from the taint ; but 
analyze it, sift it, dissect it, and back of it 
all, under it all, when hypocrisy is cleared 
and men tell the truth, is graft, graft, 
graft.—Saturday Evening Post. 














